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The Riches of India 


Another Story From My Trip Around the World 
By HENRY MORGENTHAU Sr. 


Since the dawn of written history, India 
has been noted for its riches, its spices, silks, 
drugs and pearls, which have made it the pot 
of gold at the end of the rainbow for all 
of the great commercial adi enlurers of the 
world, As a direct result of these riches, 
America was discover- 
ed, for Columbus was 
not trying to find a 
new world but rather 
a new way to India. 

For many years 
afler the discovery of 
America, explorers 
tried to find a 
“northwest passage” 
around or through the 
new continent which 
would make an all-sea 
route from the old world to India. Just be- 
fore the discovery of America, Diaz, a Portu- 
guese, succeeded in finding a new route io 
India by going around the southern point of 
Ifrica. So enthusiastic were the 
Portuguese over this discovery that 
they changed the name of the cape at 

ec end of Africa from the Cape of 
Storms to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Read Mr. Morgenthau’s story and 
tiien you will know x hy explorers of 
olden times risked so much to find a 
to this land of riches. 


Vee Eprrors. 


Henry Morcentuau Sr. 


Yr Wad\ 


Nie ot the greaiest sources of 
India’s original wealth were 
her pearls, emeralds and 
other precious stones. For- 

tunately, someone took us to the firm 

in Bombay which buys pearls in large 
quantities from the fishermen, and as 
the fishing season had just ended, we 
their enterprise at its height. 
Their workrooms were scenes of the 


saw 


most picturesque and amazing activity. 
There were two large tables, on both 
ot which there number of 
buckets filled with real pearls. There 
twenty ig Indians sitting 
around the two tables; at one of them 
they were sorting the pearls according 
to the various shades of color and at 
the other they were sorting them ac- 
cording to size. They impressed one 


were a 


were youl 





when one realized that all these little white 
things were real pearls and that these people 
in their primitive condition and shabby cloth- 
ng were handling thousands of these pearls 
which were it the future to adorn the necks 
of the wealthy of the world, one could not 
help visualizing to oneself the contrast of this 
scene with that of the opera house in New 
York where these pearls were to be exhibited. 
[In an adjoining room there were squatted on 
the floor a number of drillers who, with great 
deftness, put little holes in the pearls in the 
most primative manner with hand-drills. 
The proprietor then took us into his office 
and showed us strings and strings of pearls, 
bunched together, ready for the market and 
also some wonderful native emeralds so that 
one was forcibly reminded of some of the 
\rabian Night stories, 


On our trip from Bombay to Udaipur we 
became acquainted with a member of the Brit- 
ish Geological Survey. As he had travelled 
through India and Burma for eleven years 
and spoke Hindustani fluently, he proved a 
veritable encyclopedia and for six hours that 
afternoon we just enjoyed picking his brains. 
He told us the difference between a Manhar- 
ana, a Maharaja and a Mahara Jadhiraja 
which is the title of Sir Fatch Singh Baha- 
dur who is the premier Prince in point of blue 
blood. He told us that one-third of all the 
Indian governments are still native and not 
under any British control. The ordinary 
wage of unskilled labor is eight cents a day. 
They put no snap in their work and work 
only casually. <A skilled laborer, like an 
artistic stone-cutter, receives thirty-five cents. 
All work from nine until six o’clock with no 
intermission for lunch as they do not indulge 
in that pastime. When I told him that I had 
heard of the effort that was being made in 
Bombay of introducing cooperative or even 

national banking, he predicted its ab- 
solute failure. He explained that the 
money-lenders, of whom there are 
many, have a compact organization to 
monopolize the business and avoid 
competition among themselves by al- 
lotting to one another the various 
villages. In the cities, he said the de- 
mand for loans far exceeds the supply 
of money. These money-lenders con- 
tre! nearly all available cash funds; and 
as they charge five per cent, interest 
per month, they retain their clutch on 
the population and keep them poor. 
The cultivators as he 
called them, buy only cloth or salt. 
Everything else that they consume or 
wear they either raise or weave them- 
selves. They even make their own 
shoes and the towels that they twist 
into turbans. Out of the purchased 
cloth they make all their own clothing. 
Kor fuel they burn the little sticks of 
wood that they cut off the trees, and 
for illumination they use vegetable oil 
which they extract from some of their 
various products. ‘This backward 
condition explains much of the mis- 
understood status of India. 


villagers, or 


It is impossible to tax these 
people sufficiently to secure adequate 


poor 





as a group that were partly children in 
a kindergarten class playing with beads 
and partly women toying with a lot of 


As milk wagons are unknown in India the milk-man delivers the 
daily supply on the hoof, going from door to door witth his 
he woman shown in the photo has just received her daily supply of 





peas that they had just shelled, but 





milk and is balancing the jar on her head. 





BS DIF LTRUARA 


funds to provide them with schools; 


hence eighty-five per cent. of them 
buffalo. 


(Continued on page 11) 
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S I write this on June 5th apples along 


















a heavier bloom of King been none too favorable to date. 
and rwenty 


apple bloom and it is a relatively heavy one for thousand cars of other varieties may be expected. 
what is commonly considered as the off fruit Certainly the crop prospect based on bloom is 
year in Western New York. Early varieties and much greater than in 1924 when the total num- infection to date. Certainly well sprayed or- 
mid-season varieties includ- ber of cars shipped was about 16,500 cars. ‘ 
eg Dutchess, Wealthy, course bloom is not apples and there are many may be. Very few aphis have appeared as yet. 
Twenty Ounce, King and - slips between the blossom and the barrel. y 
Greening have bloomed full we could not have a crop without the bloom and also good. Spray rigs will be busy again all next 
in most orchards. It seems it holds out a possibility of 20,000 to 22,500 cars week. : . 

to me that I have never seen at this writing. The period of pollination has 
day of of last year. Peaches promise a good crop. Plums 
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Fruit Prospects Are Good 


A Western New York Farm and Home Taik 
By M. C. BURRITT 


cold rain, two days of high winds and generally 


the Lake Ontario Shore are just be- cool, cloudy weather with relatively little sun- 
ginning to drop their petals. The first tively good this year at least eight to ten thou- shine have been the rule. 
week of June has seen the height of sand cars of Baldwins and from ten to twelve 


Scab Infection Light 


There seems to have been little or no scab 
Of  chards should be clean and even unsprayed ones 


But So far the prospect for fruit of good quality is 


Pears will be light—apparently less than half 


and prunes blossomed full. Cherries 
have not bloomed as well as usual and 























Qunce and this in 


spite of a sood 





crop last vear 

- lhe big apple of 

M. C. Burritt hic 3 os Bald 
win is not blooming as full as last 
year but the promise of a crop of this 
variety is far ahead of the average 
off year. Many growers report prac- 


tically as many Baldwins in prospect 
as last year, and the average estimate 
seems to be trom a third to a half of 
last years crop Norther pv ap- 
pears to be light and McIntosh is 
spotted, ome blooming well and some 
poorly, 

The New York apple crop of 1925 
was nearly 30,000 carloads shipped 
besides the fruit trucked to market and 
manufactured into by-products. Prob- 
ably more than hali—perhaps nearly 
two-thirds—ot these appl were FarMER: No. thi 
Baldwins. Ji the set of fruit is rela- erat ais 








. ; 
City Visitor: Are your crobs bothered much by 


place ain't near a paved road.- 


seem to have suffered some winter In- 
jury to the buds. 

A reliable source of information 
from Virginia indicates that the apple 
crop there will be larger than in 1925 
when the state produced 1,200,000 
barrels, and about the same as in 1924 
when its crop was about 2,500,000 
barrels. The June drop (May there) 
has taken place and apples are about 
the size ot a hickory nut. Virginia 
will also have a good peach crop. 

Many thousands of tomato plants 
have been set this week. They have 
gone into the ground in good condi- 
tion as there was a good rain early in 
the week and it has been cool and 
cloudy, Last year the first week in 
June was very hot and dry. There 
are many ways of setting plants pers 


pests? haps equally good under different con- 


~LIFE. , hn 
(Continued on page ©) 






























harm Paber 


J une How ma acres will be de 
voted to this crop is still a matter of 
+] 


lx n yell as on wl if df } ul be are time} maimder of 


I 


econyccture Comments on what the acre e ma ance tor the probable balance of trade 
le season, total supplies 
_ during the are not much lower than in May, 1924, howeyer. 


In 1923 and 19024 beans ivallable for domestic cons scan 
largest The production of the Great Northern bean, 


vere more profital han current crop year undoubtedly wer 


The Outlook for Beans in 1926 


Last Year’s Heavy betaine and Low Prices May Result in Reauced Acreage 
a4 D inv: a 7 rod porte “te By GILBERT — 3 SLER 


rket 


weeks ago when a moderate rally occurred. On 
May 22, these beans were quoted at $4.40 per 
hundred pounds as compared with $5.50 at the 
corresponding time last spring. Current prices 


in the re- are said to be the lowest at this time of year 


beans since 1914, with the exception of 1921. They 
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ports and exports to date, and making due allow varn trend which lasted wntil a 


month or six 





many other crops, so that the on record which is grown chiefly in Idaho, Montana and 
r d More than 50 per cent. of the United States Wyoming, has made rapid strides during the past 
last r, the ar s the bean crop consists of the white Last few years, and the 1925 crop was the largest on 
largest r pl 1 with th vear, two million bushels more white beans were record. Previous to this season, increased pro- 
excepti f Ory ar or raised than in 1924 Phree-fourth f this in- duction of these beans had been absorbed at prices 
equal to or higher than those prevailing 
grow _ for pea beans. But, the harvest of nearly 
the yield { COMPARATIVE YIELDS IN THE BEAN-PRODUCING two million bushels last fall, which was a 
12 po t STATES third more than in 1924, could be cone 

= average \s at 1925 1920-1924 sumed only at lower prices. 
Git (GUSLER a ere bushels bushels bushels Pinto beans, which represent about one- 
' bushel as hat ed Michigans 8.289.000 6,447,000 4.896.000 eighth of the total United States bean 
tall, the | ton 4 nd California 4,570,000 2,417,000 3,815,000 crop, are grown mostly in Colorado. The 
p t. greater than in igi, t Colorado ---- - 2,240,000 952,000 689,000 1925 harvest in that state of 2,128,000 
pre record ages wits aanaae yarns ae bushels, exceeded the previous one by 
raped . United States 19,590,000 14,865,000 12,482,000 more than a million bushels. The pinto 
‘ bean is a dry-land crop with production 
a ( ’ si largely dependent upon weather condi- 
the | have crease was produced in Michigan. Because of tions. In spite of a reduced acreage in Colorado 


the heavy pickage and the reduced crop in New _ last spring, the heavy yield was made possible by 


4 
the heavy rains, early frost and snow York, the supply of recleaned white beans in the favorable weather. Prices have ruled considers 

ca evere dat ( 1925 crop at harvest two states was about the same as in Never- ably lower than for the 1924 crop. 
time, especially in Western New York, the supply _ theless, partly because of greater competition from Producers have sold reluctantly on the declin- 
suita food was estimated at close to other varieties, prices have averaged lower than ing market and it is believed that, in most sec 
18,000,000 bushels, or abot 3,000,000 bushels for the 1924 crop. tions, they hold more beans than is usual at this 
more than in 1924 and more than in any previous The market advanced following the unfavor- season. Carlot shipments from Michigan since 
vear. The 30 per cent, decrease in the yield in able weather last October until Michigan choice September have been more than a thousand cars 
New York, shown in the foregoing table, was due hand picked whites climbed as high as $5.30 per larger than in the corresponding period last sea- 
to this unfavorable weather hundred pounds, f. 0. b. Michigan shipping points, son, but this represents only a third of the in- 

‘esides the large domestic production, imports last November. But, when it became apparent crease in production. Shipments for the entire 
sit last summer have exceeded exports, as is that the crop was still generous in spite of the country to date have totalled 14,413 cars coms 
true practically every year. Considering the im- eather damage, the market started on the down- pared with 11,730 cars last year. 


(Continued on page 7) 
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¢ A Father and Son Who Made Good 


Farm Success in Old Orange County 


A Story ot 


HIIS is the plain simple story of a pros- 

perous, successful Orange County Farm. 

After driving through a_ considerable 

part of Orange County, I was thankful 
that I was not expected to find the most success- 
ful farm in the county. Perhaps no two men 
could agree on any one farm as the best farm, 
but after walking over a 
considerable part of Farley 
Farms of Goshen, N. Y., I 
am sure that it can qualify as 
a success according to any 
definition one ‘might care to 
apply. 

The first thing that im- 
pressed me was the partner- 
ship between father and son. 
Such a partnership is not as 
common as it might well be. 
E. R. Farley, the son, finish- 
ed High School in 1910 and 
at that time, expressed ‘a 
desire to learn more about 
the business he wished 





Mr. D. V. Farley bought the original farm 
forty-five years ago for $10,500 going in debt 
for the full amount. The land is rolling, in fact 
it might be called hilly and is about the average 
of the locality so far as natural fertility is con- 
cerned. When it was purchased the blackberry 
bushes were so tall along the roadways that they 
scratched the backs of the horses, but in a very 
few years the folks from the village were obliged 
to seek other fields for their blackberry supply. 
At present, with stock and equipment the two 
farms, now operated as one, are valued at close 
to $50,000. 

About twelve years after buying the farm, the 
barns were rearranged into their present loca- 
tion. One was moved from across the road and 
combined with the original barn to make a 
roomy comfortable building at reasonable cost. 
The approach to the barnfloor is surrounded on 
three sides by barns and sheds and is high and 
dry. On the day I visited the farm the tool shed 
was serving its purpose by housing practically all 
the machinery not in use, 


“We never failed to pay the interest on our 
debt and our feed bills,” said Mr, Farley, “though 
some years we were obliged to use pretty strict 
economy to do it. At one time we sold milk as 
low as $.65 a hundred and yet I know of no 
business that would have given me more satisfac- 
tion, in fact I doubt if I would be alive today if 
I had chosen inside work.” ; 

During the earlier years, the farm business 
consisted mainly of dairying and selling milk to 
the New York City market. E. R. Farley, how- 
ever, became interested in fruit growing and with 
the cooperation of his father began setting out 
apples and peaches, soon after finishing his short 
course at Cornell. We found E, R. Farley run- 
ning a tractor and a gang plow in one of the bear- 
ing orchards. The ground was dry and needed 
rain, but the orchard showed the results of the 
care given it and the bloom promised a good crop 
for next fall. 

The farm now has twenty-two acres of bearing 
fruit, consisting of MacIntosh, Baldwin and 
Greening apples with Elberta peaches for fillers. 
Several young orchards have been set, the 





to follow, by spending 
some time at the State 
College of Agricul- 
ure. It was finally 
decided that he would first spend some 
time at home gaining a little more 
practical experience. In the fall of 1914 
he took the winter course in General 
Agriculture at Cornell and the following 
fall took the examination for the Grange 
Short Course Scholarship and won it. 
That year he took the course in Fruit 
Growing. In 1916 a partnership was 
formed and in 1920 an adjoining farm 
of 150 acres was purchased. 








Mr. D. V. Farley 








later ones being of the Cortland variety. 
Farley farms waited seven years for the 
first crop of peaches and then had five 
good crops in succession. Some of the 
peach trees have already been removed. 
The apples are just coming into full 
bearing. 

The trees are sprayed according to 
farm bureau recommendations, cultivated 
during the spring and a cover crop sowed 
in midsummer, Some years the crop has 
been sold or. the trees, some years it has 
been picked, and the price has as a rule 
been quite satisfactory. Orange county 








(Continued on page 7) 


Things You Can Do to Make Your Radio More Useful 


Installation Stunts That Wailii Increase Its Utility 


UST how much réal pleasure and use we ob- 
tain from our radio receivers depends very 
largely upon the manner in which the set is 
installed in the home and upon the extent to 
which we develop its potentialities. Where it is 
a lot of trouble to give the set and its accessories 
the proper care we are likely to neglect these 





The Happiness Candy Boys at the microphone,—Billy 
Jones (right) and Ernest Hare who broadcast from WEAF 
“Every Friday night at 8” (daylight saving time.) 


necessary attentions. We then either use the set 
little on this account or run it thoughtlessly until 
something seriously wrong develops. 

To yield greatest enjoyment, the set ought to 
be installed in such a way that caring for its 
batteries is reduced to a minimum in time and 
bother. In the first place, no one can adequately 
care for a storage battery when it is encased in 
a cabinet in one’s living-room. The slightest 
“spill” from the hydrometer and the best rug in 
the house is ruined. Moreover, even the air near 
the battery carries some of the acid fumes and 
slowly rots any nearby hangings. 

The place for batteries—preferably ALL the 


By BRAINARD FOOTE 


batteries is certainly not in the living-room. Any 
housewife will agree with this statement. They 
belong in the cellar! Why not put them there? 
All that you require is a fairly high shelf in the 
cellar, as nearly directly beneath the set as pos- 
sible. On that shelf you can stand the storage 
battery, the “B” batteries or “B” eliminator, the 
storage battery charger, the voltmeter, the bottle 
of distilled water and the hydrometer. It is a 
simple matter to look after the radio’s power sup- 
ply when the “dirty work” can be done in the 
cellar. There is plenty of room to get at the 
battery. It is easy to put in the distilled water. 
It is easy to test the gravity with the hydrometer. 
It is easy to test the “B” batteries with the volt- 
meter and it’s easy to turn on the charger when 
necessary. 

The consequence is that 


window, so that the wire need be stretched but 2 
to 5 feet. It must not be tacked against the wall 
but should be in clear space. The ground wire 
may be bare or insulated and can be tacked down 
at will. It ought to run to the water main where 
it comes into the cellar from the street. In ad- 
dition, the ground wire should be connected to the 
nearest radiator or water pipe. 

To connect the batteries with the set, a group 
of fairly heavy flexible wires is required. Lamp 
cord will do nicely. A hole must be cut in the 
floor and in the cellar ceiling for the passage of 
these wires. If the wires are over six feet in 
length and one uses a tuned radio frequency set, 
it will help greatly to connect a 2 mfds. fixed con- 
denser from the positive “B” to the negative “B” 
binding posts. This cancels the bad effect of 
long wires to the “B” batteries. 


(Continued on page 8) 





one keeps the battery supply 
in shape—never neglect this 
important feature of his 
home entertainment. More- 
over, the improvement in the 
appearance of the living- 
room need not be described. 

Next let’s consider the lo- 
cation of the set in one’s 
home. To serve the interests 
of efficient reception, one 
should realize that the less 
wire one requires between 
the aerial lead-in and the 
ground clamp, the better. 
Hence the set should be 
situated in a direct line be- 
tween the window at which 
the lead-in enters and the 
ground wire. Preferably 








have the set quite near this The “Bonnie Laddies’ who hold forth at WJZ with the Sundial Serenadere 
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Master Farmers 
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About the Future of Farming? 


What 


products, and it has been hard 
from this notion, 
great development, in spite 
this long period of cheap prices, farm boys 
who were willing to work were able to buy and 
their farms. ‘Thousands of them did it. 
seem to us, therefore, that with the 
eap free land America gone, with 
low farm prices gone, that the boy 
farm and wishes to prepare 


to ¢ heap larm 
work to get him away 
Yet in spite of this g 


the potter ( 
, 1 


love s the 


who really 
for it in the same way he would prepare for any 
other business, will have in the future as much 
opportunity for real happiness and moderate 
success in the country as he will have in the city. 

What do you think about it? For the best 
letter on the subject of not over 250 words we 

ill pay three dollars, with two dollars for the 
second best and a dollar each for all others we 


blish. Contest ends October Ist. 


No Place For Fruit Trees 
women’s club or improve- 
idea of adding to the 
by planting fruit trees 
like a 


ERY often some 
ment society gets the 


beauty of our highways 


long them. In theory, this seems very 
fine custom which would furnish both beauty in 
the blossoms and in the trees themselves and 
utility value in the fruit. In practice, however, 
it is both foolish and dangerous: foolish because 


and danger- 
7 

along the 
pests ot 


can be obtained, 
uncared for 
places for 


no practical results 
ous because fruit trees 
breeding 


roadsice become 


every kind which will endanger cultivated fruit 
of all the surrounding countryside. Fruit trees 
are like other crops. ‘They cannot be well grown 
without cultivation and care so when they grow 
at all they mons stunted, gnarled and mis- 
shapen, and never can produce anything but poo 


fruit. 
Ride through the 
this spring and you will be impressed also with 


quality 


countryside almost anywhere 


how every stray and uncared for fruit tree is 
covered with the great webs of the tent cater- 
pillar. It is in these neglected trees where they 


diseases 


breed 
days of 


especially, as also do other fruit 
and scab. Then, too, in these 


even if a farmer takes care of his 


1 ol 
like seal 


the automobile, 


roadside fruit he is pretty likely to lose it by 
having it stolen. 

We are a great lover of trees. We hope to 
sec in America a new attitude which will help to 


some of ou forests, but we doubt if 
kind have much of a place along 
Certainly they do not 1f the high- 


lost 


restore 
trees of any 


our highways. 


ways are dirt roads, for the trees prevent the 
roads from drying out quickly and hold the mud 
hole S 


A Good Bulletin On the Gas Engine 
NE of the most practical farmers’ bulletins 
seen in a long time is called 
arm, Starting Trou- 
vritten by F. L. 
the New 


that we have 
engine on the k 
Their Remedy”, 
and F. G. Behrends, of 
College of Agriculture. 
lletins of this type have started with 
a discussion of various parts of the engine, 
but we particul like this bulletin because 
the matter has been pre sented just as a man 


"Lhe (as 
bles and 
; yanks 


York State 


aTiy 


ould use it in practice. Gas engines have 
come to be a necessity on most farms. If you 
have one, you can get a lot of help from Cor- 
1 J Bulletin No. 133. 


A Visit to ‘Slee py Hollow 








O betters y of early farm life in this 
N country has ever been written than Wash- 
ington Irving’s “Legend of Sleepy Hollow”. 
In one ] in t story Irving wrote: 

YT from perhaps about 
two miles, there liey, or rather, 
lap of land an y | which is one of 
the « { ( e whole world. A 

lil icle eh it, with just mur- 
mur il] one to repose and the occa- 

ul ( 1 quail, o | r of a wood- 
peck« t the only sound that ever 

breal ! it orm tranquility.” 
7 les the Hudson 


through Westchester County on the old Al- 
bany Post Road to pay a visit to Sleepy Hol- 
low and the resting place of one of America’s 
greatest writers. Turning out of the crowded 
traffic into the Sleepy Hollow Cemetery was 
like turning back the pages of time from the 
rushing, swirling speed of this modern age to 
the quiet, peaceful serenity of the days of the 
Dutch farmers who were the first dwellers 
along the shores of the Hudson. 

At the foot of the cemetery 
ancient Dutch church, built in 1699, 
ing the church and extending over the knoll to 
the northward is the old cemetery where sleep 
side by side the early Dutch and Yankee farm- 
er folks. Further to the north in the cemetery, 
is erected a monument to the officers and sol- 
diers of this vicinity who served in the Revo- 
lution. Further on, another great stone is 
raised in memory of later sons of this section 
soldiers in the Civil War. Not far 
from the Revolutionary monument lies the 
dust of Irving under a plain stone, bearing 
only a simple statement of birth and death. 

Near the Irving grave there sleeps an anci- 
Dutch farmer whose covered and 
worn headstone is inscribed: 


stands the 
Surround- 


who were 


ent moss 


weather 


JOHN BUCKHOUT 
Died—1785 Age—103 


Who ieft behind him 240 children 
and grandchildren 


As we lay for a time in the warm spring 
sunshine not far from old John, we fell to 
thinking that his grave was a rare connecting 
link between the present and the early history 

f America. The closing days of his life saw 
the finish of the American Revolution, but he 
did not live to see the inauguration of our 
first President. John was born in 1682, which 
was long before the last American colonies 
had been settled, and only sixty-eight years 
after the founding of New Amsterdam on 
Manhattan Island. 

Back where we lay, on the Post Road, 
but out of hearing, rolled thousands in their 
fast cars emblematic of this modern speed age 
of ours. In front and below us lay Sleepy 
Hollow with its murmuring brook and quiet 
woods, much the same as it was in John Buck- 
hout’s time, and as it was when the Headless 
Horseman chased poor Ichabod Crane down 
the country road. Over the little valley a few 
crows were lazily flapping their way, and the 
robins were chirping cheerfully in the ever 
new business of another spring. 

Just so, no doubt, had John Buckhout and 
later Washington Irving seen and heard the 
same murmuring brook, the same natural 
sounds of a peaceful summer day. But John 
Buckhout, the Dutch farmer, and Washington 
Irving, the chronicler, have rested in Sleepy 
Hollow these many years, indifferent to the 
rolling and crowding seasons. ‘They are gone. 
So, too, are John’s two hundred and forty chil- 
dren and grandchildren with all of their gener- 
ations, 

But to the West, the Hudson still rolls its 
way to the seas and to the East in Sleepy 
Hollow the little brook murmurs on, indifter- 
ent to puny man whether of yesterday, today, 
or tomorrow. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 

l-to-do colored man suffered a serious ill- 
FS and showed no signs of improvement 
under treatment bv a physician of his own race. 
So, presently, he dismissed this doctor and sum~ 
moned a white man, The new physician made a 
careful examination of the and then 

asked: 
“Did that other doctor take » 
The sick man shook his head doubtfully. 


patient, 


oe” 
your temperature? 


“T dunno, suh,” he declared, “J sartinly dunno. 
ALL I'VE MISSED SO FAR IS MY 
WATCH!” 
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Says New York Defies Constitution 


Senator Borah Warns Against Prohibition Reterendum 


N a recent speech delivered at Baltimore, 

United States Senator William E. Borah 

charged the state of New York with nulli- 

fication and with “disloyalty to the funda- 
mental principles upon which the Federal gov- 
ernment is founded”, in refusing to aid in ful- 
filling the letter or spirit of the prohibition 
law. He attacked the liquor referendum which 
has been approved by the New York State 
Legislature. 

Nullification, according to Webster's dic- 
tionary, means “reduction to nothing, destruc- 
tion, rendering void, and of no legal effect; as 
applied to the United States, it means the 
action of a state impeding or attempting to 
prevent the operation and enforcement with- 
in its territory of a law of the United States.” 

Senator Borah said: 

“If this New York proposal of a referen- 
dum means anything at all, it means that each 
state shall determine for itself its 


while drawing his precious freight. The in- 
dustrial magnate may talk critically of sump- 
tuary laws, but he will apply them like a 
despot to the man who watches over the 
drinking power of his vast establishment. 

“When safety is involved, we are all drys. 
Where the exigency of modern life demands a 
clear brain and instant decision in order to 
save thousands of lives and millions of proper- 
ty, we are all dry! * * * * 

“Not only is the record of the century made 
up against liquor, but now the modern indus- 
trial world with its complex and delicate ma- 
chinery, with its demand for security, safety 
and fitness, asks that it be banished. * * * * 

“But even a greater question than the 
liquor question is the capacity of the Ameri- 
can people for Constitutional government. 
There is the provision of our Constitution rati- 
fied by every state in Union save two, plain 


supreme test of a free government is the right 
of the people to write or unwrite its Constitue- 
tion and its laws. 

“The supreme test of good citizenship is to 
obey the Constitution and the laws when writ- 
ten. To disobey our Constitution, to evade it, 
to nullify it, while still refusing to change it, 
is to plant the seeds of destruction in the heart 
of the nation, is to confess before the world 
that we have neither the moral courage nor 
the intellectual sturdiness for self-government. 
* * * 

“The American people may be wet or they 
may be dry. But first of all and above all 
they are Americans and believe in the only 
real republic that ever has existed on the face 
of the earth. They may be willing to repeal 
this amendment, but they are not nullifica- 
tionists. * * * * 

“In the beginning of the controversy, the 
cry was for modification of the 
Volstead act—modification was 





own construction of the United 
States Constitution. That is nulli- 
fication, and was shot to death at 
the Wailderness in the Civil War. 
*x * 

“Tf this New York referendum 
scheme could be put into effect, 
forty-eight states would construe 
the Federal Constitution and the 
Kederal authorities would have to 
accept the forty-eight construc- 
tions. We might have forty-eight 
different standards of intoxicating 
ach state would have the 


right to ship its brand of liquor 
into every other state. The Fed- 
eral government would be placed 


in the position of conniving at this 
condition and compelled to sit 
silent while confusion reigned su- 
preme oy he prostrated and dis- 
credited form of the Iederal Con- 
stitution. * * * * This is constitu- 
tional anarchy. * * * * 

“IT do not challenge,” said the 
Senator, “the right of men to work 
for the repeal of the Kighteenth 
Amendment. That is their right. 
But while it is a part of the Consti- 
tution no loyal cititzen can encour- 
age its disobedience. The su- 
preme test of good citizenship is 
to obey the Constitution and the 
laws, and that rises superior to any 


other phase of this controversy. 
*x* *k *k * 





“Ilad the Bolshevists held a 
mecting in New York such as the 
anti-prohibitionists did and resolv- 
ed to have the state interpret the 
First Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion dealing with free speech, or 
the Fifth Amendment dealing with 








the banner under which they set 
sail. Let us suppose they would 
modify the Volstead act so that it 
would give a larger percentage, but 
still non-intoxicating, as of course 
we would have to do if we would 
keep within the Constitution. Who 
would this satisfy? The argu- 
ments which are now being ad- 
vanced by the modificationists dis- 
close very clearly that it would 
satisfy no one. They are not argu- 
ments for modification. They are 
arguments for the nullification of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, for a 
total disregard of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Their contention 
now is that the national govern- 
ment should not undertake to deal 
with the liquor problem, that the 
matter should be left entirely to 
the states. Is that modification? 
Can that change the drought 
about, except in flat violation of 
the Eighteenth Amendment? * * * 

“The question is fairly and 
squarely presented to the Ameri- 
can people: Whether we will en- 
force the Eighteenth Amendment, 
repeal it, or nullify it. The latter 
is the course which is now being 
urged, boldly urged, by those who 
are urging referendums in the 
states, to leave the construction 
and execution of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the states. It is 
perfectly clear that that which is 
demanded can only be secured in 
one of two ways, either by repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment or 
its complete and shameless viola- 
tion, its utter nullification. That is 











property rights, those who favor- 
ed such proposals would be ar- 
rested and thrown into jail with- 
in forty-eight hours. * * * * 

“Of course, people have a right 
to vote on these things. The same 
method which put the Eighteenth 
Amendment into the Constitution 
must be used to take it out. They would 
have to re-submit the Eighteenth Amendment 
and put it to the states again. No one will 
quarrel with that if they are able to do so.” 

In another place in his address, Senator 
Borah called attention to the inconsistency 
of the wets. 

“The man in the automobile may be oppos- 
ed to the Eighteenth Amendment, but he will 
instantly discharge a drinking chauffeur. The 
train may be crowded with delegates to the 
antPprohibition convention, but they would 
mob the engineer who would take a drink 


LINCOLN ON THE BATTLEFIELD 


This photograph from the famous Brady collection, shows President Lin- 
coln in conference with General George B. McClellan on October 3rd, 1862, on 
the battlefield of Antietam. Nullification was one of the chief causes of the 
Civil War and was as Senator Borah says in the article on this page, settled by 
the success of the Union Army. 


and unmistakable. The question of the hour 
is: Shall we live up to and enforce that pro- 
vision of the Constitution until in the orderly 
method pointed out by the Constitution we 
see fit to change it? Can we enforce the law 
that we have deliberately made? It is perhaps 
as definite and specific a challenge of our love 
for the Constitution, our capacity for self-gov- 
ernment, as could be presented to our people. 

“I am infinitely more concerned about the 
willingness and ability of our people to meet 
that test than I am about the liquor traffic, 
brutal and ruthless as I know it to be. The 


the issue, and that being the issue 
there is only one course for a great 
and law-abiding people to pursue, 
and that is to live up to their Con- 
stitution, not only according to its 
terms as it stands, but according 
to the method provided for amend- 
ing it. 

“Forget for a moment that the Eighteenth 
Amendment covers the question of prohi- 
bition, and think of it only as a part of the 
charter under which we live, and to which 
we owe allegiance and support, and how plain- 
ly the duty of every individual and of every 
state appears. Forget for a moment that it is 
liquor or no liquor, and think only of the fact 
that we, as a people, are engaged in the most 
sublime task ever undertaken in the affairs 
of government—that of demonstrating that 
a people may govern themselves, govern under 
(Continued on page 9) 
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BABY CHICKS. C.0.D! 


























Send neo money. Just mall your oréer We ship COD 
and guarante ve delivery of chick: From pure-bred it 
Ls 1 culled flock 
Prices on 25 50 100 
6. ¢. Wh. & Br. Leghor $2.7 $ $9. 
Bd. kh R 3. 1 
White RB W Wyandotte é 12. 
Broiler (1 2 4 t 
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Nittany Hatchery, Box 105, Bellefonte, Pa 


BABY CHICKS 
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RELIABLE CHICKS °°Ye%," 
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Cat il l,i Delivery guaranteed 
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Vitamins for Hens 


Whet They Do---What Fooas Contain Them 


1 have noticed several times in poultry 


writings and also in other places, a refer- 
ence to vitamins, named by letters, A, B, 
Cc. and D Can you tell me exactly what 
these different vitamins do and where they 
are found in a simple way so it is under- 
standable?—H. R., New York. 
V! rAMINS cannot be seen or separ- 
‘ated out from foods and yet their 
pr nce can be proven by the results 
on the il Feeds are tested for 
| what is kn as a phy- 
s est, that is a growth test. 
ding to Prot r Hurd of the 
College of Agriculture, vitamin A 
the eyes and pirat system. 
nt quantities of vitamin B af- 
the 1 ous t Vitamin C 
pre ts a disease krfown curvy in 
pr e and me animals but apparently 
is 1 needed by poultry 
Lack of sufficient vitamin D causes 
per use of lime, that is, the 
en ¢ ot assimilate and make use of 
1 though enough is fed to her. 
La of this vitamin results in thin 
welled eg and some hens may be 
] Vitami X is said to affect the 
tchability otf eggs though not much 
vn about it as yet. 
I green feeds provide the best 
cl ipest cource of vitamins A, B, 
dC. Vitamin D is found in cod liver 
1 and the direct rays of the sun have 
t ability to cause an animal to make 
© proper use of lime, in other words, 
Vit n D and sunshi scem to have 
much in common. Yellow corn carries 
col lerable of vitamins A and B and 
nd their by products are rich 


Begin to Cull the Slacker Hens 


| WILI n be me to begin to cull 
out the hens that stop laying Why 


m till fall and then cull them: 


dt | 
Feed well and soon as produc- 
n b 1s to drop, give them a feed 
wet mas! it noon Given the 
proj feed and care the hen that quits 
iW duri the summe a good 
t Il 
} that stop vil ire easily 
‘ ‘ Vatch fe shrunken combs 
ll beak A good plan is to 
pen or coop where they can be 
fed well and fattened up for a weck or 
| ( n them at fecdi time, 
c r be ¢ t and put 1 
‘ " < te or ft 


Reds Lead at Farmingdale 


Contest 
ci IE leading pen up to date in the 
New York State egg laying con 
est at Farmi gdale, Long Island, is a 
n of Rhod land Reds owned by 
| rest farms of Groton, Mass. They 
ve laid 1,418 eggs in the 31 weeks of 
( est Sec l plac s held by a 
W. ] | c the Jarnes 
Holl 1 Strain Leghorn Farms oft 
M } Y I rd place goes to 
] d b Howard Corsa of 
| ] Pa 

leading pen f the weck was a 
| wned by C. R. Misner, 
S ds pla for the 
to pen of Barred Rocks 

x. € Tou 
l ( the p ts the contest 
laid 3,014 1 ( than was laid 
] t vear in the sat number of weeks 
.% duc 1 ¢ il pens for 


How to Break up Setting Hens 


We had a lot of trouble last summer with 
etting wens. it seemed that we no more 
than got the broke up when they wanted 
to set comin. What is the best way to 
br kK up a setting hen! Is it pc ible to 
help the problem by hatching eggs from 
the hens that do not set H. T., New 
J y 
] i ‘ few get ! rules to follow 

aking up her Do not shut 
up in small dark place This is 


just what they like. Put them in a good 
airy place and keep them active. The best 
place is a broody coop made with slat bot- 
tom so that there will be a good circula- 


tion of air. It sometimes helps to put a 
male bird in the coop. 

Do not starve the hen or feed her whole 
corn. Give her a good egg laying ration. 
A hen is not « pecially interested in ‘eat- 
ing when she wants to set. Corn or any 
whole grain makes her fat and increases 


her desire to set. A good egg laying ra- 


tion makes her lay and she forgets about 
setting. 

\ flock should be renewed from the 
hens that do not set. it is a good plan 
to leg band a hen every time she wants 
to set and then sell the ones with several 
bands on sometime in the fall. This will 
automatically get rid of the setters and 
they will not be around to lay eggs for 
incubation the next spring. 

The method used at the State School 
at Farmingdale is to put all the broody 
birds in a good sized yard containing 
plenty of green field peas, oats and 
dwarf rape. They have plenty of mash 
anc. water but no scratch grain. Abun- 
dant roost space is provided under a 
roof but there is no place to make a 
nest and without a place to sit the bird 
soon gets over being broody. On the 


broody bird is usually put 
back in her pen laying at 
full speed 


fourth dav 


and is soon 


Rye for Chicks and Hens 


! have three hundred chicks ten weeks 


old. We raised a lot of rye; In threshing 
there was a lot of waste. Do you think It 
would be good for my chicks whole or 


a “d. Could I feed it to my laying hens? 


oe %. W., New York 
Cc # is not generally recommended as 

a poultry feed. The main reason for 
this is that wheat and barley are more 
superior. We would not advise the sole 
use of rye as a feed for either the baby 
chicks or the laying hens. You may mix 
it with wheat, barley and corn. Rye alone 
is not considered good feed for horses, 
cows, swine or poultry, but it may be mix- 


in the mash or with other whole 


ed ground, 
gram 


Fruit Prospects Are Good 


(Continued from page 2) 

always costing alike. Last 
vear set with shovels, shoving the 
spades into the ground about four inches, 
putting the plant in the slit made with- 


drawing the spade and stepping on the 


ditions but not 


we 


earth to push it back against the plant and 
firm it. This method required 35 hours 
to set 7500 plants or 4.7 hours per thou- 
sand 

This year we plowed a shallow furrow 
with a one horse plow. Then one man 
placed or dropped the plant in the cross 


and a second man following with a 
shovel put the earth against the plant and 
stepped on it to firm it. The one horse 
cultivator followed to finish filling in the 
This 1 required 57% hours 


mark 
7 


furrows methe 


to set ten thousand plants or 5.7 hours 
per thousand. The higher labor cost this 
year was practically all due to the plowing 
and filling furrows with a horse. I be- 
lieve, however, that the furrow method 
is the better and will give a surer, better 
stand. A large grower who sets his plants 
with a cabbage setter told me that three 


men had set 10,000 plants in five hours. 


The soil was moist and no water was 
used. This is only 1.5 hours per thousand 
and the cheapest way 


Corn has been planted quite generally 
this first weck in June and a few potatoes 
Scan ground:is not plowed yet in all cases 

beans have been planted 

and grass and legumes are 

Tt has been a good spring 
with frequent rains. Wheat 


and practically n 
Spring grains 
Lng 

cool 


iss 
mo 


rrow 


for them 


has improved in condition but will be a 

very light crop. Alfalfa should be ready 

for the first cutting in a week or ten 
s—M. C. Burritt. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 

















52% Butterfat!-: 
It means-PROFIT"! 





registered Jerseys 


all 
39% butterfat. All 


5.3! 
in the past years 
age 5.36% fat. Think what this really 
mea 3 in profit terms. Jerseys require 
less feed and produce the richest milk. 


JERSEYS=PROFIT 


For information on Jersey cattle or 
Jersey Milk write 


THE AMERICAN 


JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


Dept. E., 
324 W. 23d St. 


test- 
Jer- 
aver- 


Last year 
ed + veraged 
sey’ cested 


New York 

















BR 
sic Milking Jerseys 
RICH 
TWO YEARLING BULLS 
By the Silver Medal Sire, Sprite’s Baron, 
whose young daughters average over 
10,000 Ibs. milk and nearly 
600 Ibs. butter fat 
ALSO YOUNG BULL CALVES 
Same strain High production with core 
rect CONSOFIBASION 
Prices Reasonable—A¢ 1 Herd 
GEO. W. SISSON, JR. 
Potsdam, N. Y. 

-4 ade G n 
Tuberculin Tested $39°.Svernsey an¢ 
Fresh and Springers, selected from ciean 

herds. Guaranteed 60 day retest. 


Service Bulls on hand 


DR. J. WILLIAM FINK 


GLENRIDGE STOCK FARM 
Cornwall, N. Y. 


O K L HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE: Bull calves sired by ORMSBY SENSATION 
274343, ORMSBY KORNDYKE LAD POSCH 308940 and 
ORMSBY KORNDYKE PEARL. Out of good record dams, 
Good individuals, well grown, priced right. 

Also a few heifer calves of the same lines of breeding. 


BEAVER DAM STOCK FARM 
Wm. Fielden, Mgr. 
Montgomery - - ° 


FOR SALE 
T. B. tested cows,— 
GUERNSEYS an? HOLSTEINS 
—Also service bulls 
A carload aiways on hand 
L. BEYER, 
33 Edgar Street, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥, 
Phone 3787 








New York 











PUREBRED 


HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


An Opportunity for the Man 
who is gradually establishing a 
purebred herd. 

The dams of these heifers are from 
Most all of 

Dutchland 


high producing families. 
of 


them are daughters 
Colantha Sir Inka, one of the best 
sons of that famous milk sire, 


Colantha Johanna Lad. 


heifers 


All these have been tested twice 
for TB and FOUND CLEAN. Our herd 
is now eligible to be accredited, 

The price of these heifers is $100 
each, F. O. B. Brinckerhoff. They can 
be bought on time. Dairymen’s 
League Certificates will be acce pled 
in part payment. Write for further 


particulars to:— 
FISHKILL FARMS, 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., (Owner) 
461-4th Ave. New York City 
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A Father and Son Who Made Good 


(Continued from page 3) 


has an advantage over other locations in 
that it is only seventy miles from New 
York City, the greatest market in the 
world 

Taking so much land out of the regular 
rotation and pvtting it into orchards will 
in time make it necessary to do one of two 
things, either to cut down the number of 
cows or increase the alfalfa acreage. Some 
alfalfa is already grown. The home farm 
now has thirty cows and the farm on which 
E. R. Farley lives has twenty The aver- 
age production is estimated to be about 
8,000 pounds of milk which is considerably 
A purebred bull has al- 
ways been kept, the milk has been weighed 


above average. 
for a number of years and calves raised 
from the best cows. In spite of the pos- 
sible shortage of hay mentioned by Mr. 
Farley, I was impressed by the fact that 
the cows were still in the barn, though 
many in the county had been on pasture 
for some time. Grain is fed every day 
in the year and no trouble is experienced 
in getting the cows to come to the barns. 
“We buy little fertilizer,” said Mr. Farley, 
“but plan to keep up fertility by buying 
feed. The herd is grade Holsteins and the 
milk goes to a Bordens Grade A plant 

[ was interested in knowing whether or 
not accounts were kept. I was told that 
complete cost accounts had been kept for 
some years in cooperation with the State 
College, but that after buying the second 
farm they were discontinued for two years 
because it seemed that the necessary time 
to keep them was not available. They were 
so missed, however, that they were again 
started, which would seem to be a good 
recommendation for their value, and there 
is every indication that they will continue 
to be kept on Farley Farms 

Most people feel that success is rightly 
measured by something more than dollars 
and cents. We found Mr. Farley rather 
reticent about having us publish any ac- 
count of his farm, in fact he seemed sur- 
prised that we thought he had anything 
worth writing about. After a few ques- 
tions and some conversation with other 
folks, I learned that Mr. Farley has a 
great interest and influence in Community 
afiairs. He served for a number of years 
as Master of Orange County Pomona 
Grange, was President of the Orange 
County Farm Bureau for a long time and 
has served as Vice President of the State 
Federation. It was while holding this 
latter office that he presided at a meeting 
of the Federation in Ithaca at which the 
National Farm Bureau Federation was 
started. The old saying that it is best 
to go to busy folks to get things done ap- 
plies to farmers as well as others 

While we were talking with E. R. Farley 
in the orchard, his father went to another 
part of the farm: to fix some fence and 
soon after he returned, it neared the din- 
ner hour and as no excuse would satisfy 
him, we stayed to dinner. If the truth 
was to be told, we did not offer many as 
we were afraid he would not insist. There 
is nothing that whets my appetite quite so 
much and reminds me of boyhood days 
so vividly as to stt down to a meal in a 
farmhouse. It may be the surroundings, 
or it may be the cooking. Whatever it is, 
things always taste different—and far 
better, on a farm. 


Farm House Has Equipment 


The farm house is old and roomy and 
shows that all the labor saving equip- 
ment has been purchased for the farm 
itself. The house is equipped with running 
water, a bathroom and acetylene lights. 
In front is a well kept lawn and the whole 
atmosphere is that of a prosperous, well 
kept home. 

It is not always easy to recognize the 
reasons for success and it is no doubt 
impossible to do so from one days visit 
to a farm and yet it is interesting to con- 
jecture a bit. The personal element is 
always important, perhaps more important 
than any other. Everyone with any farm 


experience knows that hard work is neces- 
sary, and yet on the other hand we all 
know of many hard. working men who 


seem to have difhculty in getting ahead. 
Without considering the personal factor, 
which no doubt is important on this farm, 
here are a few of the things I noticed. 

Farley Farms is a business of consider- 
able size. A small business offers little 
opportunity for large losses and quite as 
little chance for large profits. Fifty cows 
is quite a dairy as dairies go and twenty- 
two acres of bearing fruit, not to mention 
young orchards, requires a lot of time and 
labor. Mr. Farley says that he is not as 
active as he once was and yet the day we 
were there he seemed pretty busy. In 
addition to him and his son, three men are 
usually hired by the year. 

Crop and animal production is good. 
Sixteen acres of Grimm alfalfa yields two 
tons to the acre, and other hay 1% tons 
Halls Golden Nugget corn is used for 
silage and yields about 12 tons per acre. 
G. L. F. Stiff straw oats are sown and 
cut for hay. The crop rotation followed 
is corn, oats, wheat and grass as long as 


it cuts a vood crop 


Two Main Sources of Income 


It is often said that a farm should liave 
more than one product to sell and yet 
many successful farms depend on one 
source of income. Here we have two 
important sources of income and yet it 
should be remembered that the successful 
start was made with dairying and that the 
cows kept things going during the years 
when the orchards were all expense and 
no income. 

It is no small task to keep five men con- 
stantly employed to the best advantage. 
Many labor saving appliances are used. 
The tractor is important as well as the 
truck which saves much time in marketing 
and hauling supplies. A litter carrier is ar- 
ranged so that it can be dumped directly 
into a spreader or wagon. 

Size, production and diversity are con- 
sidered by authorities as three important 
factors in determining farm incomes. If 
more farm boys just finishing High school 
had such a farm to go back to and a father 
who would enter into such a partnership 
I feel I am safe in saying that fewer farm 
hove would look toward the city for a 
life occupation 


The Outlook for Beans in 1926 


(Continued from hage 2) 


Canner demand is practically at a stand- 
still and may not show much activity be- 
fore the new crop is available. Consumer 
demand for dry beans usually slumps dur- 
ing hot weather, and even the compara- 
tively low prices are not likely to keep it 
above normal this summer. That a larger 
quantity of beans than usual will be carried 
over into the next crop vear appears quite 
certain. 

This suggests that a reduced crop would 
be desirable this year unless growers are 
willing to accept lower prices than they 
received for the 1925 crop. The unsatis- 
factory returns on the 1025 crop would 
logically be expected to bring some de- 
crease in acreage. However, the back- 
wardness of the season, especially in Mich- 
igan, is likely to -nean a smaller acreage 
of early, spring-sown crops and an in- 
creased acreage of beans because of their 
later planting season. Thus does the 
weather often frustrate the wise adjust- 
ment of production to probable demand. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture makes the following recommenda- 
tions or suggestions as to bean acreage: 

“With an average season and average 
yield and quality, a planted acreage in 
Michigan and New York in 10926 equal to 
80 per cent. of the acreage planted in 1925 
would produce a crop of cleaned beans 
about equal to that of 1925, which appears 
to be sufficient to meet present demands. 
The decline in the price of Great Northern 
beans should be sufficient warning against 


too rapid expansion in the acreage of this , 


type.” 
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Neither of You Can 


gunny sac 
about 35 pounds. 


condition. 





and tissues. 
before they should. 
Our new 64-page 
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Suppose you were expected to eat—every 
day — four times as much food as your stomach 
will hold — what would you do about it? You'd 
say “‘ It can’t be done.” 


The stomach of a 1400-pound cow will hold 
about 60 a. This much grass will fill a large 
<— packed tight — and it will weigh 


Such a cow would have to graze and hold four such 
sacks of grass every day to get feed enough to do a good 
job of making milk for you and keeping herself in good 


Grass is good as far as it goes, but no cow can graze or 
hold as much as she needs. 
Corn Gluten Feed mixture—three pounds or more per 
day — with her grass. 

300 pounds Corn Gluten Feed 
300 pounds Ground Corn 

300 pounds Ground Oats 

200 pounds Wheet Bran 

Cows will continue to give milk on grass alone, but 
they will take the most of it out of their own bones, blood 
It is then that they go dry weeks or months 


ing —tells how to feed Corn Gluten Feed in a way that 
will make you more money. Write for a free copy. 


Ask for Bulletin 5- E 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 


Feed Research Lepartment 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Director 


208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ml. 


2S OSS 


Do This 


Every dairy cow needs a 


Here is a good one: 


book — ‘‘ The Gospel of Good Feed- 
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KNOLLCROFT FARM DISPERSAL SALE 
85 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


Tuesday, June 29, 1926 


DINNER AT NOON—SALE UNDER TENT-—STARTS AT 9 A. M. SHARP SURE 


Sale held at Knollcroft Farm, located 30 miles from New York City. 1 mile from Lyons, N. J. 
on D. L. & W. R. R., 3 miles from Basking Ridge, two and one-half miles from 


Millington, and 11 miles from Summitt, N. J. 
R. R. station by appointment. 
Herd established 14 years—constant improvement—rigid selection 


Entire herd shows average test of better than 


Milk product sold monthly for about $2,000.00. 
- Every animal including two year olds, must produce 9,000 Ibs, of milk under regu! 
ditions, twice a day milking to stay in the herd. 


Entire herd founded on only 7 cows. 


Parties met at Lyons 
tree from blemishes. 
3.5%. 


lar dairy cOme 


” 
31 daughters of one sire; 26 daughters of another 
33 cows in the sale have made official records. 


HERD FULLY ACCREDITED FOR 4 YEARS-—-60 DAY RETEST 
ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM ABORTION 


Two herd sires—one from 30 Ib. 4 year old to be sold 


EVERY ANIMAL BUT THREE have been bred and raised on the farm. 
“THE EAST’S GREATEST 1926 DISPERSAL SALE” 


Write at once for catalog to Sales Manager, 
Owner—W. A. REYNOLDS, Lyons, N 


Auctioneer— COL. GEO. 


R, AUSTIN BACKUS, Mexico, New York. 
Supt.—K. EPSTON, Lyons, N. J. 
W. BAXTER, Elmira, N. Y. 


N. B.—This ad will not appear again—DO NOT FAIL TO ATTEND THIS SALE. 





USE A PURE BRED BULL 


We have for sale from time to tite bull calves frow 
Advanced Registry dams—Ayrshire—Guernsey —Holstelo— 
Jersey-—Milking Short Horn 

Price $50.00 


at one month old Address 
DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
Cornel! University, ithaca, New York 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 
Breeding Stock for Sale 
The Bar None Ranch herd of this ideal milk and beet 
breed is founded on the most popular blood lines. Our 
stock is bred for type and production combined, and has 
been highly successful in the show ring and at the pail. 





The breed that brings two checks instead of one—the 
milk ¢heck and the beef check. 
COME AND SEE THE HERD 
BAR NONE RANCH - 
Maurice Whitney, Berlin, N. Y. 


4 grade Holstein and 

Tuberculin Tested f255..0)° cons and 

heifers, that show quality and milky type, 6° 
day retest guaranteed. 

oT. & C. A. WELCH 

- - New York 





West Edmeston 


FoncGe HLL GUERNSEYS 


Bull calf born February 20, 1926. Sire a prize 
winning son of Ultra May King out of one of Florham 
Laddies first A. R. daughters, Dam of this calf t& 
Hazel Orsbee 100859 A. KR. with record of 12,704 Ibs 
milk and 603 Ibs. butterfat. Price of calf $100. Write 
for extended pedigree. Other bull calves as low as $50 

lerd Accredited 
CHAS A. SLATER, FORGE HILL FARM 
R. D. 3, Newburgh, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Guernsey bull calv ired by DELLWOOD DEFENDER 
whose dam has an official record of 832.23 Ibs. butterfat 
Some of these bulls are old enough for service and 6 
number are from A. R. dam 

Priced from $50 to $150 each 
Herd Under Federal Supervision 
GIRDLE RIDGE FARM 
Katonah - - - - New York 








Reg. Jerseys of Oxford Breeding. Herd sire 
grandson of OXFORD YOU'LL DO 
Cows, bred heifers, and young bulls 
at farmers prices. 
Herd Accredited Watch this space 
| HEDGES HOMESTEAD STOCK FARM- 
| East Durham, N. Y. C. H. Jennings, Owner 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES 
“THE following are the Jun 
t 1 3 nm the aSIC Zt 


from New York City: 
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q Fiuid Milk $2.75 $2.80 $2.70 
2 Fiuid Cream 1.90 1.90 
2A Fluid Cream 1.68 
28 ice Cream 1.93 
2c Soft Cheese 1.88 
Ki Evap., Cond., 
Milk Powder, 
Hard Cheese 
BA Evap and : 
cond, milk 1.80 1.80 
386 Milk Powder 1.4 1.80 
3Cc Hard Cheese 1 
4 Butter and ; 
American cheese Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 
putter and American cheese. 
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Interstate Producers 
ry e Milk Producers A 
s (PI delphia Pri Plat 
a he ree gw station prices or 
t! ‘ the t t 01 210 
nn 1 Phil ly i for 3 | 
is $2.19. In tl 101 to 110 milk 
t! 2° 
May Prices Announced 
The Dairymen’s League innounces the 
following prices f 3 milk in the 201-210 
mite zor for Ma 
Gross pool $2.00 
Expenses P : ue of 
Net P oes 1.9 
Certificate of Indebt 15 
Net Cash price 1.785 
ihe net sh price t farmers for the 
month of April was $2.015 
ihe net cash price t farmers ' May 
1925 was 79 
* 
The Sheffield Producers innounce the 
< ah pri to farmers for 
3 milk for May is $2.20 
The price f May 1925 was 2.16 
BUTTER HIGHER AND FIRMER 
CREAMERY June 8 
SALTED June 8 J , 
Highe: 
than extra 41 42 +( +1 44 44 
Extra (92 sc) 41'4 ; 40 $ ; 
84.91 s e t ) 6 34 4 $2 
Lower G'd's 3 f 26 Q 
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WATSON &. COLEMAN. Patent - 
614 G Street. Wach D. { 
ee Eggs, 
oe 
PENITH BUTTER & EGG CO 
170 1 e St.. Mew Vork, W. Y 
SHIP YOUR EGGS 
WHITE AND BROWN 


To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bi Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St. York C 
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Grand River View Farm 
$4000 Woodlot, 4 CAattle 


York City 


moctaes 
f 
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ey accept which is ig a very 
tiv. market for the fancier lines. Re- 
ceipts have been very liberal but local 
t nption has been extremely good, 
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é to the high point of any part of 
tl year [he cool weather that has 
’ led has been responsible for keep- 
ing back vacationists and the usual 
umm exodus has not been anything 
lik that of other years 
By putting two and two together it 
dk not look as though the market will 
I iuch higher \s we approach 
1 d of June, the local demand is 
} d to ease off to some extent and 
n advices indic they look 
a steadily increa g make inasmuch 
as pastures are teadily improving 
r} I just as soon as the market 
te al wher, we are apt 
i action on the part of the 
du tw the fact that stocks do 
e as readily later on and there 
) tull supphes 
CHEESE STRENGTHENING 
STEADILY 
STATE June 8 
FLATS June 8 June 1 1925 
Fresh fancy 21! >- 20'3-2i'> 22 -23 
Fresh av'ge 19'> 21'>- 
Held fancy 27 -28 26 -28 26! 2-27! 
Held av'ge 26 - 25 26 25! 5-26 
Che « market continues to gain 
ut I Ss] e <« ge st 1 hold 
| ot both held and fresh 
‘ ¢ ‘ d ctn ally since 
last report Held cheese is alnost 
t hand the grinder 
‘ Id t The make 
che th time is rela- 
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( | ‘ There are 
] ‘ ed I the 
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é ‘ lity and 
1 £ very 
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( l elat ( better 
t did la 
( Id rag \ ( 
1! ‘ iv? lars st citics making 
ed that there wa 
l } million pounds more 
+ at +1 a + thy 
last 1 Llowever, duri 
( nt movement 
10,000 pounds lighter than it 
l d 1925 
EGGS WORK HIGHER 
"4 June 8 
WHIT june 8 June 1 1925 
Ss ted Ext's 1.4 78 9-40 
Av's Ext 8 } 37-38 
xt Firs } 35 36 
t 3 34 2 33 
at n red t 0 4 
2 0 3 
( VNS 
cy iC ) 7.29 
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LIVE POULTRY BURDENSOME 
FOWLS June 8 
Jun 8 June 1 1925 
Ce | 29-32 27-31 -29 
Leghorn 1-32 28-33 29 
BROILERS 
( red nie 35-43 35-45 50-55 
Leghorns 25-30 0-40 45-48 
! n su 
1 e | | tor 
ot t wre a iim 
] He; wis have 
‘ ful for th de to ab 
bata lf At t re time 


as to the quality of the goods enough to supply the trade and as a re- 


sult the express market has followed 
the freight market from day to day. 
Heavy fowls are not wanted by the 


trade. 

Those who are aiming poultry for the 
Fourth of July trade, may well study 
the development of the market during 
the recent Decoration Day trade. At 
that time the market was exceptionally 
good on Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday. Thursday as we predicted we 
saw a dropping off and Friday a break. 


That is exactly what happened. There- 
fore, those who are aiming for the 
Fourth of July trade, should plan to 
get their stock into the market on the 


28th, 29th and the morning of the 30th. 


Without a doubt we are going to see 
a repetition of the Decoration Day 
trade with a gradual reduction as we 


approach the end of the week. At that 
time there will be no particular special- 
ized demand. There is a certain call 
for light broilers and one just as strong 
rhe only real point 


for heavy broilers 
the stock 


to be borne in mind is to have 


in fancy shape 


GRAINS AND FEEDS 








FUTURES Last 
June 8 June 1 Year 

At { hicage) 

Wheat ...ccccecssess 1.422, 1.37'4 1.6634 
OO sos vcasesenevees 757% -703%4 1.17 
Oats ' 423, .3934 .56 

CASH GRAINS 

(.4¢ New York) 

Wheat No. 2 Red 1.783, 1.73 1.99'4 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. .883 84'4, 1.34'5 
Gates Ne. &....cccces 52 50 -65 

FEEDS June 6 

June 5 May 29 1925 
je F uf o) 

Gr'd Oats ....... ..30.00 30.00 40.00 
Se’g Bran .........25.00 25.50 31.50 
H'd Bran reerr fC 27.00 33.00 
Stand'’d Mids 24.50 25.00 33.50 
Soft W. Mids 31.50 31.00 40.00 
Fiour Mids 29.00 39.00 
Red Dog 33.00 45.50 
Wh. Hominy 28.00 42.75 
Yel. Hominy ...... 28.25 43.00 
Corn Meal 29.50 50.00 
Giuten Feed 37.25 —_— 
Giuten Meal .. : 47.25 42.25 
36° C .S. Meal 35.00 35.50 42.00 
41% C. S. Meal 37.60 38.00 44.50 
45° Cc. S. Meal 38.50 39.50 46.50 
34° OC. P. Linseed 

Oil Meal 45.00 45.00 44.00 
! t rom We grain 
ang me ly by Ne Yor Stat 

NEW POTATOES WORK LOWER 
New potatoes are beginning to work 

to lower levels as the supplies increase, 

which are mainly coming from South 


although North Carolina is 


@: 
( arolima 


steadily increasing in its shipments. 
Florida is still sending a limited supply 
bu. the trade has turned away from 
that class of goods The best Carolina 
are bringing from $5.75 to $6.25 with 
st of the trade at $6.00 Only very 
oct illy most of the trade at the 
sit igure up to $6. It is only occa- 
S ly that $6 is being paid and rarely 
s $0.25 and 11 5 in extreme Cases. 
RED KIDNEYS HIGHER 
Red kidne beans have n ed to a 
s] ly ! level since ‘ report 
la we The market stitfened on 
June 4, with an increasing upward trend 
h soo evht prices up to $8.75 
o $9.50 ( advance of 25 to 
50c¢ per hundred 
Other — lin have experienced no 
g quotations being as_ follows: 
\iarr« . sf) to $7 50: peas S4 75 to 
$5.25; white kidneys $6 to $6.75 
FANCY HAY SCARCE 
Fancy hay continues to be scarce and 
fairly firm in the New York market. 
Evidently hay growers are holding back 
to sce what the 1920 crop will be be- 
fore they release any of their holdings. 
here is practically no No. 1 hay com- 
ing into New York, although the inside 
price is $30 a ton. In fact, there are 
nly limited lines of No. 2 arriving 


ch are readily bringing from $28 to 

Light clover mixed is covering a 
range of from $24 to $29 depending on 
Fancy alfalfa is selling up to 
inside price or $29 for 


grade 


with the 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 
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rt, prices 
what they 
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Call as 
our 


ut $1 


veal with most of the business average 
ing from $13 to $14. Live lambs on 
the other hand are still meeting a very 
firm market. The average range of 
prime States from $14 to $16 witb 
springers from 65 to 75 pounds, work- 
ing as high as $19 per cwt. Country 
dressed veal has been mecting more or 


is 


less of a weak market and has been 
moving in sympathy with the live mar- 
ket although not quite as closely. Oc- 
casionally it is reported that 20c is paid 


for real choice marks but the average 
run of the market varies from 14 to 19¢ 

Hogs still enjoy a very good market. 
Live hogs have been meeting an active 
demand and a steady market. Yorkers 
weighing from 100 to 150 pounds have 
brought as high as $15.25, although 
most have been selling at $14.75 to $15 
per hundred. Heavier marks range 


down to $13.75. 





Things You Can Do to Make 
Your Radio More Useful 


(Continued from page 3) 


Ihe set should be placed where plenty 
of light will fall on its dials, both day and 
night. To assist the “tuning-in” 
a neat card should be prepared showing 
the dial settings for the stations whose 
entertainment is most desired. Ii the set 
is placed on a table having a drawer, so 
much the better, for this will provide a 
space for pencils, call lists, program clip- 


process, 


pings, radio maps and the like. 

If the set is used at all for long distance 
reception, it will heighten the interest to 
provide a good sized map of a portion of 
the United States and indicate by white 
or colored pins the various 
stations heard. Ii the map is in sight one 
will be surprised to find the sense of con- 
when any 


circles, “flags” 


tact and direction it cer- 
tain station is tuned in. The stations are 


music or voice issuing 


Rives 





not merely so much 


from the loud speaker but, far as the 
listener is concerned, actually those far-off 
cities themselves. 
Program Following 
By all means get a newspaper giving 
plenty of radio programs. Most dailies 
give a great deal of space to programs 


and those having tabloid supplements de- 
voted to the subject carry illustrations of 
the outstanding events scheduled for the 
coming week. Another way to improve 


and receiving 
form of 
grams 


the “touch” between studio 
set is to respond freely in the 
cards and letters to the artist Pri 
sponsored by the Reading Railroad, Happi- 
Come 
bate 


ness Candy Stores, Goodrich Rubbe r 
pany, the manufacturers of Eveready 
teries—not to mention a host of others— 
if enter- 


sincere ts to pre vide 





represent i 
tainment of the most popularly approved 
sort Don't be afraid to sit down and 
drop a line to these entertainers—tell them 
hat you like and what you don't like— 


ylause plus 


a cent or two cent’s worth of ap 


a bit of effort to pen the note 


Planning 


In planning house parties, invitations to 





gu ete., che radio is u 1] 

service. If you expect to 

pick the night the Cliquot 

are “on the air.” For your politicallye 


ok up the WJZe 


minded acquaintances; I 


WGY-WRC weckly talks from Washing- 
ton, or choose the night a debate is to be 
put on. Wise parents will find a judicious 
use of the radio a most valuable instru- 


mentality to maintain interest on the part 
of their children 
matter of strict importance nowadays. 

And to bring the broadcasts into still 
greater service at various points in the 
home, it is quite simple to run a pair of 
“bell” wires from the living-room to the 
kitchen so that Mother may listen in on 
the Woman’s Hour. Further extensions 
in this way are possible so that advantage 
can be taken of the morning health 
exercises. 

Hence you can 
radio outfit can be made to play 
portant part in your daily life and it surely 
is worth while to get out of it all that it 


to « Fe r 


in home activities—a 


that 
an 


your 
im- 


ré adily sec 
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News trom Among the Farmers 


Former Secretary to Health Commissioner on Trial ior Bribery 


said to me “you are jeopardizing your you to help us locate an old-fashioned 


"T'HE milk in New York has 

reached the stage where one of the 
men indicted by the Grand Jury is actually 
on trial. The men indicted are Thomas 
Clougher, secretary to former Health 
Commissioner Monaghan, who is now on 
trial, Samuel Doner, a milk dealer, Fred 
Kautzman a former milk inspector in the 
Health Department, and Wm. Kehoe, for- 
mer Assistant Corporation Counsel and 
Harry Danziger known as Clougher’s right 
hand man. 

Up to date Dr. Monaghan, former 
Health Commissioner has been the 
principal witness in the trial of Thomas 
Clougher. Clougher is charged with 
bribery and malfeasance in office in con- 
nection with the New York milk scandal. 
The prosecution first attempted to show, 
through Dr. Monaghan’s testimony, that 
Clougher has used his position and in- 
fluence to bring about the admission of 
milk products from beyond the New York 
Milk Shed into New York City. 

Clougher and Morgan, his assistant, 
argued for the admission. of Western 
cream in 1924. Ole Salthe, then head of 
the department of Foods and Drugs, sub- 
mitted a report strongly opposing it on the 
grounds that Western sources could not 
be inspected. 

Dr. Monaghan admitted that Ole Salthe 
wrote him “to the general effect” that 
“letting down the bars” for admission of 
Wisconsin cream would endanger the lives 
of 200,000 babies. Nevertheless, it was 
admitted later, that Clougher had said he 
“thought it would be a thing.” 
Western cream was admitted and Salthe 
resigned about that time 

Special Squad for Milk Inspection 

Dr. Monaghan gdmitted that the inspec- 
tion of milk was taken out of the hands of 
the Bureau of Foods and Drugs about 
June 1, 1924 and turned over to a special 
service squad which‘ “reported to the com- 
missioner through his secretary, Clougher.” 
He denied that this was done at Clougher’s 
admitted that Clougher 


scandal 


good 


suggestion, but 
favored it 

\ sensational development 
while Adlerman was trying to show that 
Clougher was in charge of the milk in- 
spection service. Dr. Monaghan testified 
that he did not remember that Clougher 
ever approved expense vouchers of milk 
inspectors. When asked who did he said 
that Charles L. Kohler who was secretary 
of the Health Department signed them. 
Kohler succeeded George W. Olivany as 
Tammany leader of the roth assembly dis- 
trict and is now director of the budget 
under Mayor Walker. Dr. Monaghan 
did not go further than a bare mentioning 


occurred 


of the Tammany district leader’s name. 
Dr. Monaghan at one time during his 
testimony admitted that he could not name 
the seven states comprising the New York 
Milk Shed. 

The chief answer of Dr. Monaghan to 
questions was “I don’t remember.” The 
Assistant District Attorney, at one point, 
said that though he was a witness for the 
prosecution he regarded Dr. Monaghan as 
a “hostile witness.” The prosecution 
brought out the fact that William H. 
Kehoe now in the real estate business with 
Clougher and also under indictment, wrote 
Dr. Monaghan, advising the admission of 
Western cream, that this letter was 
answered by Clouyzher and that soon after 
cream from the Nestles Food Company 
and Mark Fox from Wisconsin was ad- 
mitted to relieve a “temporary shortage.” 

‘But you did not even revoke these two 
permits when you were leaving office two 


year later,” asked Mr. Adlerman, As- 
sistant District Attorney. 

“No, I forgot about them,” was the 
reply. 


Threatened With Political Extinction 

Dr. Monaghan testified that he had been 
threatened with “political extinction” if he 
permitted western cream to enter. When 
asked who had threatened him, he replied 
that he could not remember only one man, 
George R. Fitts of Tompkins county, a 
Dairymen’s League member. Mr. Fitts 


political future,” said Dr. Monaghan. “I 
told him I had no political future and 
wanted none.” 

Of Dr. Monaghan the Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney said: “Dr. Monaghan was a 
gullible old gentleman who believed every- 
body but didn’t know what was going on 
about him.” 

Ole Salthe, who had been head of the 
city’s milk inspection service for more than 
twenty years, resigning shortly after Dr. 
Monaghan took office, testified that there 
had never been a shortage of cream in the 
city’s history and that he had protested 
to Clougher and Dr. Monaghan verbally 
and by report against the admission of 
Western cream, saying that it could not be 
inspected because of the small force of 
inspectors. 


Permits Not Approved by Board of 
Health 
The next witness, James E. Thompson, 
chief of the milk inspection service, said 
that these two permits for the adimission 
of Western cream had never been approved 


by the Board of Health or the Department 
of Health, and that all he had for ad- 
mitting them was Clougher’s verbal 
order. 

If Clougher is convicted he faces a 
maximum sentence of twenty years in 
prison. He is not out on bail during the 
trial. 


The trial of William H. Kehoe who is 


also under indictment, is set for June 23rd. 





Long Island Potato Tour 

HE Farm Bureau Managers of Nassau 

and Suffolk counties have announced 
that the Annual Long Island Potato Tour 
will take place June 23, 24 and 25. This 
annual tour has come to be an affair of 
considerable size and importance, not only 
to Long Island growers but to growers of 
seed potatoes in Maine, New York, Ver- 
mont and Canada. 

June 23 the first day of the tour will be 
spent in Nassau County, visiting disease 
control demonstration plots. Different 
plots have been sprayed and dusted and 
some demonstrations haye been put on 
to show the effects of seed selection and 
seed sources. 

There will be a meeting at the State 
School of Applied Agriculture at Farm- 
ingdale in the evening and those in at- 
tendance from a distance will be housed 
for the night in the school dormitory. On 
the twenty-fourth, the tour will go through 
Nassau county into Suffolk. A stop will 
be made at. Riverhead for dinner. The 
south fork of the Island will be visited 
in the afternoon gnd the tour will return 
to Riverhead. There will be an evening 
mecting at Watermill. 

The tour will extend to the north fork 
on the twenty-fifth, ending in the after- 
noon. The Farm Bureau Managers of 
Nassau and Suffolk Counties report that 
transportation will be provided for all 
who attend the tour and who do not have 
cars. About one hundred men took the 
tour last year and attendance is expected 
to be as good or better this year. 





Help Find Old Time Shoemaker 
ioe our last issue of 

TURIST, we told something of the work 
which the State Agricultural Society is do- 
ing to emphasize the importance of the 
ways of.our fathers and to exhibit some 
of the old-fashioned customs and imple- 
ments used on the farms and in the homes 
of olden times. 

The Society expects to make a very in- 
teresting old-fashioned exhibit of a pioneer 
home at the New York State Fair this 
fall. In order to make this a success, we 
need your help. 

An old log house has already been care- 
fully taken down from where it has stood 
for generations at Mountain View, New 
York, and moved to the State Fair 
Grounds and erected. Tast week we asked 
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Dutch oven. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Otis M. Bigelow, of Baldwinsville, we 
have been able.to secure an oven. In- 
cidentally Mr. Bigelow is a descendent of 
one of the oldest and best known families 
in his section. Mr. Bigclow has also fur- 
nished us a large amount of other in- 
teresting material for the exhibit and is 
giving a large amount of his time and 
energy toward supervising the exhibit and 
making it a success. 
Who Will Enter the Spinning Contest? 
We still need a genuine old time cobbler, 
who can make shoes by the old methods 
with wooden lasts and shoe pegs. We want 
to hire this man to come to Syracuse dur- 
ing the Fair and work at his craft in our 
pioneer home. Also, we want to find con- 
testants for our spinning contest. Any 
lady more than fifty years of age is 
eligible. There will be substantial cash 
prizes and an engrossed certificate of merit 
issued under the hand and seal of the New 
York State Agricultural Society. 
Perhaps you or your boy or girl will be 
interested in the essay contest. The sub- 
ject is, “Improvement in Farm Home 
Equipment Since Grandmother’s Day.” 
The contest is open to anyone. The essays 
should not be longer than a_ thousand 
words, and they must be forwarded to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST on or before 
August 30th. There will be several good 
cash prizes and certificates from the State 
Agricultural Society for the winners. 
A great deal of c-edit for the organiza- 
tion of this wonderful exhibit and for the 
one held last year is due to the coopera- 
tion of the New York State Department of 
Farms and Markets and to Mr. C. H. 
Baldwin, Secretary of the Agricultural 
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The Proven 


Silo 


Year after year the Unadilla has 
been piling up silo satisfaction 
for its purchasers. 

Year after year Unadilla own- 
ers have found that they have 
perfect silage, made and kept at 
the Jowest possible cost— 
that the air tight doors conserve 
all the valuable juices— 


that the silo itself is strong, 
durable, well buitlt— 


that above all the Unadilla is 
SAFE and convenient to use. 
The permanent safety ladder, 
formed by the door fasteners, is 
secure. 

The hoops are easily adjusted from 
this ladder—doing away with risk of 
adjusting from dangerously slipping 
ladders. 

These features and the long life and 
storm-defying character of the Una- 
dilla are some of the reasons why so 
many thousands of dairy owners in 
the East buy the Unadilla. 

Write for information on this proven ] 
success. Ask us also about our water | 





tubs, vats and storage tanks. 





UNADILLA SILO CO. 
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Society. 





Farmers Meetings 


June 16—Saratoga County-Farm and 
Home Bureau Annual Auto Tour. 
June 18—Farmers Field Day at the 


Pennsylvania State College. 

June 26—Erie County Farmers Field 
Day at the Fair Grounds, Hamburg, 
“a, & ° 





> COMPOUND: 


+ 
7oms?*H EAVE. | 
$3.25 Box guaranteed to give satisiaction or mone 
beck. $1.10 Box Suff'cient for —a cases. 9 
MINERAL REMEDY CO, 451 Foerth Ave. [itisburgh, Pe 





June 28-29—Meeting of Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers and Editors 
at Pennsylvania State College. 
30—Lewis County Farm and 
Home Bureau Picnic at Whitaker's 


June 





Hoaves, Coughs, Condities 
> or, Worms. Most for cose 
Two cana satisfactory fot 
Heaves or money back £1.28 
per can. Dealers or by mail. 
The Newton Remedy Ges 

Toledo, Ohie. 


> NEWTON'S 
a 





Falls. 





August 11—Summer Meeting of the 


FEEDING PIGs 





New York State Horticultural So- 
ciety at the Sodus Fruit Farm in 
Wayne County. 


Gossip From the Barns 
Henry Morgenthau Jr., owner of 
Fishkill Farms, Hopewell Junction, N. 
Y., announces the sale of a bull “Fish- 
kill Inka Dichter DeKol to Eibert 
Bros. of Marietta, N. Y. Mr. Morgen- 


FEEDING PIGS 


cross, 6 to 7 weeks old, $6.50 each; 8 to 9 weeks old, 
$7.00 each. 
kind of pigs that make good porkers. 
Chesters, $7.50 each. 


Shipping crates supplied free. 

either lots C. 0. D. which enables you to examine pigs at 

your depot, and if they prove unsatisfactory on arrival; 

return at my expense. 

A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St., 
el. Wob. 1415 


PIGS FOR SALE 
either Chester and Yorkshire 
cross, or Berkshire and Chester 


Good healthy stock, free from disease, the 
Also 35 Pure bred 


Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
Will ship any number ef 


WOBURN, MASS. 
Tel : 





thau has been conducting a Chinese auc- 
tion of this bull and on the first reduc- 
tion he was sold. Chinese auctions start 
at the top and work downward. Fish- 
kill Inka Dichter DeKol is the son of 
Fishkill Dichter Colantha DeKol, hold- 
er of world’s record for Class C. 
* * * 


The Holstein herd of Howard Starr, 


Cc 
Berkshire cross, 7 weeks old, $6.50 each; 9 week 
old pigs, $7 each. 
Al stock. 

$7.50 each. 
are not satisfied with them after you have them 
10 days 
money will be 
charge for crating. 
MICHAEL LUX, 9 Lynn Street, Woburn, Mass. Box 149, 


Feeding Pigs for Sale 
hester and Yorkshire cross and Chester and 
Also some nice Chester pigs 
Barrows, Sows or Boars, 7 weeks old, 

Sold to you on approval, and if you 


return them at my expense and your 
refunded. Sold C. O. D. Neo 
Guarantee safe delivery. 





Richfield Springs, N. Y., leads the list 
of five high cows for butter fat, and 
the ten high herds for butterfat for the | 9 
month of March, according to the re- 
port of the Supervisor of the N. Y. 
State Dairy Improvement Ass’ns. 








Says New York Defies 


pure Chester White barrows, 
$7.50 each 


No charge for shipping crates. 
you on approval, and if you can not examine pigs at 
your depot, keep them a week, and if not satisfactory, 
return pigs at my expense and your money will be returned. 
WALTER LUX, 388 Salem Street, Woburn, Mass. Tel. 0086 


FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 


Cross between Chester and Berkshire and Yorkshire and 
Chester cross pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old, $6.25 each. 8 to 


weeks old, $6.75 each. All good feeding pigs. Also 50 
boars or sows, 6 weeks old, 
SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


1 ship all pigs C. 0. D. te 





Constitution 


SWINE BREEDERS 





(Continued from page 5) 
established law and in the spirit of reg- 
ulated liberty, and that the people in 
their wisdom and in accordance with 


C. and CHESTER WHITE 


2 0. 1 
Registered PIGS, Either sex, bred from best 
strains 
breeds for the farmer, gentle 
ENGENE P. ROGERS, 


prices right. The best 
and prolific 


WAYVILLE, NEW YORK 


obtainable and 








its terms shall change it, and, finally, 
if upon due consideration they shall 
amend it or refuse to amend it, that w« 
shall accept their judgment as wise and 
just and righteous altogether.” 








When Writing Advertisers 
Be sure to say you Saw it in 
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The Carolinian—s,y Rataei Sabatini 
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of sof | What Happened in the Story Thus Far 


( | TARRY LATIMER, a wealthy young tobacco planter of South Carolina is a 
leader in the Colonial party. His political leanings are responsible for the 
render f | breaking of his engagement to Myrtle Carey, the daughter of Sir Andrew Carey, 
glamour of { a staunch Tory. Because of his rebellious activities in Charles Town, Latimer 
A m ind lent faces arrest. Myrtle relents and her love rekindled, she consents to marry him 
him a 1 ( if he will leave Charles Town. Their marriage infuriates Sir Andrew who forces 
Latimer into an unfair duel. Carey’s fury is further aroused by Captain Robert 
Mandeville, a distant relative of Myrtle’s and the British Governor's aide. Lati- 


pts he agg _ --. mer foils the plot by not returning Carey’s shot in the duel, thereby preventing 

and p further challenges and attempts on his life by Carey. Under these circumstances 

exym ' “Myrtle and Harry leave for his plantation in the back country. 

mia ! War breaks out. The Governor and Mandeville flee. Latimer is soon re- 

the 1 called to Charles Town and is given a commission in the army of South Carolina. 
H [at t The British Fleet attempts to take Ft. Sullivan and Charles Town, the Colonists 

Ger foult ure successful. Latimer is severely wounded. The armies in the north have 


ilso repulsed the British and British shift the scene of war farther south to Flor- 
ida under the direction of General Prevost. 
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' wainst warmed with traitors and with tories 
| whose rancour had been increased by 
by the appropriation of their wealth for the 
, which common weal. He was suspicious of all 
‘ | ) ind gave who were not avowedly and energetical- 
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lw « ned. His men ho a secret fearfully, dis- 
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n- ‘There is another matter on which I 
( it Britain implied in wish to speak to you,’ he said at that 
D f Ine ndence, which second meeting. He spoke quictly, and 
ol nany other yet in so odd a tone that Moultrie took 
1 to d as a the pipe from between his lips, and 
! ! | a year Raw- looked sharply across the writing-table 
‘ id held tl fice; but before which he was seated opposite to 
r vith tl fting of the war to the the Governor. 
t c ithern Provinces he had begged to He observed, perhaps for the first time, 


be t 1 to 1 z nu favour of that Rutledge’s face was rather grey and 


drawn from unremitting mental and phys 


sical toil: his es had lost some of 





their soft roundness, and the fullness under 
the chin was perceptibly diminished 


\re you sure that you are wise in per- 





im M4 irs itime to con 1 ier 
your ! us hich is practically 
serving as \ headquarters 

The Crener il s Stare became one ot 
tuperacuion ‘What on earth can be the 
objection?’ For the moment he almost 


wondered whether, considering the absence 


of his own wife, his moral character was 


‘The objection there must always be to 





a person of doubtful loyalty about 
headquarters. There are always in such 
places scraps of intormation to be picked 
up.” 

‘My God!’ ejaculated Moultrie, and such 
was his indignation that his manner of ad- 
dressing the Governor became formal. ‘Is 
vour excellency insinuating that Mrs. Lati- 
mer is a spy?’ 

‘If I thought so, I should not insinuate 
it [ should state it No, William. | 
mean neither more nor less than my words 
convey. I think they are quite plain.’ 

‘Plain? Aye, damme, they're plain, 
What isn't plain is why you should utter 
them at all. Ye must have some reason. 
Or is it just panic: 

‘lL am not given to pani 

‘But . but... Moultrie was be- 
tween amazement and exasperation ‘Myrtle 
is the wife of my chief aide, a man as 
loyal and trustworthy as myself, as every 
action of his life goes to prove.’ 

‘I am not questioning Major Latimer’s 
loyalty But neither am I forgetting that 
his wife is also the daughter of Andrew 


Carey, the bitterest and most rancorous 


tory in Carolina 
Moultrie laughed, and resumed his pipe. 
] ht he understood. 





‘Here’s a mare's nest,” said he, between 
puffs. ‘Your memory’s failing you, John, 
Mrs. Latimer is completely estranged from 
her father. It is notori that he bears 
her as deep a rancor as he bears Harry 


Latimer himself.’ 





why,’ asked Rutledge, ‘does she 
visit him?’ 

‘Visit him?’ Again the pipe came from 
between Moultrie’s lips, and, having parted 
them to ask that question, they remained 
apart a moment. He screwed up his rug- 
ged features as he added on a deeper note 
of incredulity: ‘At Fairgrov« 

Rutledge shook his head slowly. ‘Not at 
Fairgrove. Here in Charles Town at this 
house in Tradd Street. Fairgrove is in 
is. Military necessity obliged us 


to take possession of it at the end of De- 





cember. Carey denounced the action in 
terms which under martial law would ale 
most have warranted our hanging him, 
Whether it was from the rage he indulged, 
or from other causes, the gout from which 
he was suffering mounted to his vitals, and 
for a fortnight he lay at the point of 
death.’ Rutledge sighed. ‘He would probe 
ably have saved us a deal of trouble had 
he died. But you may have observed, Wil- 
liam, that troublesome persons are come 
monly of an extraordinary and tenacious 
vitality. 

‘He recovered, and for the past month 
he has steeped himself in affairs, which he 
conducts through his factor, old Feather- 
stone—another friend of ours. His ships 
trade hither and thither, exporting the 
produce of his farther plantations and 
other produce acquired by purchase. What 
they will import in return remains yet to 
be seen. Whether this commercial activity 
is being pursued in quest of oblivion of 
his surroundings or as a mask upon some 
other design of his, I am not prepared to 
say. But I have ‘\im under observation, 
William. His only visitors, apart from 
persons known to be avowed tories, are a 
few traders from the back country and 
even farther afield—all of them natural 
objects of suspicion to me. And now his 
daughter...’ He broke off, and sighed 


(Continued on page 16) 
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The Riches of India 


(Continued from page 1) 


are illiterate and most of them go about 
bare-foot and the clothing they wear is 
not worth over a dollar. Those who are 
willing to abandon the inherited custom 
of remaining where they were born and 
are ready to give up agriculture for trade 
or commerce, can generally carve out a 
successful career for themselves in some 
neighboring city. This he explained was 
largely owing to the fact that although the 
income of these newcomers to the cities 
immediately increases considerably, they 
for a long time retain their country habits 
and their wants remain as limited as be- 
fore. Generally, not until he has already 
accumulated a sung sum and has become 
more intimate with other city folks does 
the newcomer lose his innate habits of 
thrift. He said that the deep and almost 
inseparable love that all feel for their 
lands and animals prevents any considers 
able exodus from the country. 


A Slave Girls’ Garden 


Quite a contrast to this poverty were the 
gardens we visited at Udaipur. The 
Maharajah’s representative, Madan Gopal 
Tewari, a high caste Brahmin, 
gated to act as’our guide. He was a soft- 
spoken, high class philosopher. His man- 
ners were those of a fine cultivated scholar, 
his explanations were explicit and com- 
pletely satisfying. He took us to the 
slave girls’ garden where, although it was 
January, everything was in full bloom. A 
Rajah, who had been unusually fond and 
considerate of a number of his 
girls, built this palace for them to occupy 
as long as they lived. His successors car- 
ried out his wishes until the last one died. 
Then it was renovated and is now used 
as the residence of the prince. 
The garden is well supplied with water 
from large artificial lake and they use 
this water liberally for cultivation. As 
fountains they have eight bronze elephants 
out of whose trunks and tusks the water 
is ejected. They have numerous orna- 
mental slate arrangements, topped by arti- 
ficial birds which twirl around and spurt 
out little streams of water. All around 
the fountains are pots of flowers and each 
one of these pots are watered by streamlets 
expelled through the three or four holes 
surrounding them. Each streamlet waters 
four or more plants; all is so ingenious 
and yet so natural 


was dele- 


slave 


summer 


We also visited the Jagdish Temple, 
which is a real Indian type. The motif of 
the carvings were elephants, fighting, 


parading and resting. We could only peep 
into the temple to see the idol as none but 
Hindus were permitted to enter. The sur- 
rounding court was filled with paupers who 
are fed at the expense of the government. 
They looked as neglected and mangy as the 
dogs which were following us around 


No Europeans 


When we visited the City I found it the 
first one I had ever seen where there were 
absolutely no Europeans, but only native 
Indians. There were a great many little 
shops of gold and silversmiths and every- 
body seemed to be hard at work. I saw 
there how much gold was being trans- 
formed into ornaments and how it was 
bought by apparently poor people. Most 
of the Indian women wear some golden 
or silver ornament, no matter how dirty 
or inadequate the rest of their attire is. 

We also visited the prison. This is one 
6f the show-places of the town and is 
kept extraordinarily well and clean. As 
you enter you see a blacksmith at work 
wearing one of the fetters which he thad 
to make for himself and busy making 
fetters for the newcomers. Only the fore- 
men of the working department are al- 
lowed chains; all the others must wear 
these obnoxious fetters. There were 4990 
prisoners, of which 149 were sentenced 
for life. There is no capital punishment 
and all murderers are sentenced for life. 
All the prisoners were working. They 
make yarn out of cotton, weave it into 
eloth and carpets and make woolen rugs. 
The women were embroidering, imitating 
Chinese and Persian patterns, and a few 
men were plying their trade as potterers. 





1 
-nobles has been reserved for 


One of the amusing sights in this neigh- 
borhood is td see a lot of men doing the 
washing for the community. They work 
at the river edge and instead of our 
method, they slam the wash on the stones. 
When Mark Twain saw this he wondered 
how they could be so silly as to attempt 
to” break the stdénes with shirts and 
drawers. These laundrymen receive from 
five to six rupees a month. As a rupee 
is worth 37c their monthly income is $2.22. 

Low Wages 

The driver of the carriage we used, re 
ceives ten rupees or $3.70 a month, while 
his assistant who is a living Klaxon, for 
he is constantly halloing to the people to 
make way for us and jumps off and runs 
ahead when we drive into one of those 
peculiar gate enclosures where they cannot 
see one coming, receives the same muni- 
ficent compensation as the laundryman, 
$2.22 a month. 

We also visited the palace of the Prince 
In addition to many human watchmen and 
servants, six big elephants stood guard at 
the entrance. They were chained to big 
iron rings and could not move more than 
four feet. We were ushered into the 
presence of his Royal Highness, the son 
of the Marahanna, and he waved to the 
eight people who were in his room to leave 
it and then invited us to be seated for our 
conference. The poor man is lame from 
his waist down, but he attends to many of 
the details of the Government Som« 
three years ago the British Resident com- 
pelled his father, who had misgoverned 
the State and devoted too much of his 
time to tiger hunting, to turn over many 
of his duties to his son. The young man 
rises daily at five-thirty and begins work 
at six. He explained to us the system of 
his courts. He has jurisdiction over all 
people whil over the 
s father 
dispute be- 
et on enter- 


the ordinary t 
hi 
He was then deciding some 
tween the people whom we m 
ing. He said they were well-satisfied to 
be under British supervision and he felt 
that without them the Indians would fight 
amongst themselves and so become so 
weakened that the Afghanistans or some 
other neighbors would probably attack and 
conquer them. He knew very little about 
the United States and looked astonished 
when I spoke of our size and present state 
of civilization and our method of trying 
cases, our Jury system, and arbitration ar- 
rangements of settling disputes between 
citizens. He seemed extremely anxious to 
correct the inadequate and imperfect con 
dition of their government and most 
solicitous to improve educational facili- 
ties. He does not play cards and he has 
no theatres to go to; his only relaxation 
is the hunt. He has shot nine tigers and 
eighty panthers so far. In his palace he 
had a peculiar combination of some artistic 
old things and some very crass new ones 
They had some fine miniatures. 
A Reminder of Home 

One of the sights at Udaipur was to 
see them feed at the government's expense 
five hundred wild boars and to see the 
chickens, doves and birds participate in the 
feast. In the garden there were violets 
blooming and many plants serenely grow- 
ing in old Standard Oil cans. So even 
there we were reminded of home. They 
can’t sing “We Have No Bananas,” for 
they grow right in their gardens. 

(Mr. Morgenthau’s experience in India 
will be continued in an early issue.) 





Not a Holiday 


"TO regard Sunday as a mere holiday 

Y is contrary to American tradition. 
But it is possible to observe the first 
Day of the week in such a manner that 
it will be helpful in building up body, 
mind and spirit. Here are few sug- 
gestions,—rise early, do the mecessary 
chores, attend church, either at your own 
church or some church that may be located 
along the line of an automobile trip that 
you want to take. 

Weather permitting, eat at least one 
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home every night. 


company. 


word is Paramount! 


MOANA 
DESERT GOLD 
THE PONY EXPRESS 
BEHIND THE FRONT 
THE NEW KLONDIKE 
THE GOLDEN PRINCESS 
THE SONG & DANCE MAN 





maceping . tire Family Together” 


EEPING THE FAMILY TOGETHER 


doesn’t mean keeping the family 


Home is a great place to come back to, 
as any woman can tell any man, or any 
youngster tell any parents. 


The family that knows enough to go to 
great photoplays together has learned one 
of the secrets of lasting family happiness. 


Paramount Pictures provide many a 
family with just the kind of healthy ex- 
citement that makes every family better 


: Keep going!—that’s what keeps a family 
together! Keep going wherever the show- 


Paramount Pictures you will enjoy 





“Tf It’s a Paramount Picture It’s the Best Show in Town” 





a mal 


1 i 


“ah. 


GRASS 
*" SEA HORSES 
THE WANDERER 
STAGE STRUCK 
THE ANCIENT HIGHWAY 
THE ENCHANTED HILL 
THE AMERICAN VENUS 























- 





Sunday meal out of doors. This will 
be easy even for the “women folks” 
if the picnic meal is planned and pre- 
pared as far as possible on Saturday. 
The family lunch box may be stored 
in the car before starting for church. 
Congenial neighbors enjoy eating their 
dinner together in some quiet shady 
spot. In the afternoon, it isepleasant 
to visit some of nature’s beauty spots. 
Art galleries and public libraries are de- 
sirable places to visit. The Museum of 
the New York State Education Build- 
ing at Albany is an interesting and 
profitable place to spend a Sunday after- 
noon. 

Cross country hiking is one of the 


finest forms of recreation. If more peos 
ple practiced it on Sunday afternoons 
there would be fewer “blue Mondays.” 

Sunday is an excellent time for reads 
ing worthwhile literature and listening 
to the best music. 

Those who live near water think of 
boating as the land-lubber turns to thé 
automobile. 

Sunday schools are constantly grows 
ing more interesting and helpful. An 
afternoon of the first Day of the week 
may be spent profitably in a Sunday 
school class. 

“And they that do a Sabbath love 

A happy week shall find.” 
—A. T. S., New 


York. | 
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Aren’t your clothes, 
your hands, your back, 
your time worth the 
extra help of Fels-Naptha? 

















Plenty of dirt-loosening 
naptha and good soap 
work together in 
Fels-Naptha! Extra help 
you can get only in 


Fels-Naptha! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 
ill ws 


t it for you 
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Oye AND BETTER 


ais ALWAYS 
44s) BEST 

4 AfterTEN YEAR® 
OF USE in eve:y 
part of the world 
—in all climatic 
conditions—in all 
kinds of wind and 
weather — after 
ten years of con- 
stant study and 
etiort to improve 
it—the Auto oiled 
Aermotor 
today a proven 
machine, tried and 










1s 





tested. 
Whe you 
M oO RE b Ms y ; : h e 


Aermotor 
you buy a 
machine that 
has been sub- 
jected to every 
test of service 
and wear. 


Completely 
and perfectly self-oiling and 
self-regulating with the 
most simple and effective 
furling device, the Aermotor 
gives more service with less 


attention than any other 
farm machine. 
Whether you are in the 


market for a windmill now 
‘or will be later, write for 


circular. 
AERMOTOR CO. 
A Soar’ Cus Aline ois cnet cng 


Backed by greatost experience 
in bullding stco! windmills, 




































Royal” 


A Modern Bathroom, $60 
A wonderful _Sargata const of Complete 
Bathtub, Tollet and Basin We carr ry a full line of 
Plumbing and He ting Supplies at reduced prices, 
We Pay the Freight 
Sena For Free Catalogue 20 
J. M. SEIDENBERG CO., Inc. 


254West 34th St. New York City 
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Cuticura Talcum 
_Unadulterated 
Exquisitely Scented 
, a a a a a a 








PR )BABLY of all the machines that 
a woman may use around the 
home, tl sewing machine is the one 
most commonly called upon. Many 
hours are spent at this machine and if 
it is possible to keep it running freely 
ind easily much labor will be saved and 
ithe work made enjoyable rather than 
tediou 
Fortunately, it is not necessary to be 
an expert mechanic in order to clean, 
oil and care for a sewing machine. Mere- 
ly because it runs is no indication that 
t may not, with a little care, run much 




















Fig. 1- Cleaning the machine—Remove the 
needie, the presser foot (B), the 
throat plate (A), the two bed plates 
which slide out. 

in easily. No matter how diligent 
may be in keeping the machine 
lclean on the outside, there are certain 
vital parts in which dirt and lint are 
bound to collect as time goes on, The 

vil, also, that you put in trom time to 

tit thickens, becomes gummed, we 

und causes the machin to run 

d und harder. The energy nec 
" t vercome th stance of th 
! d oil and the lint and dirt ust 
lied by the cperator of the ma- 

‘ All tl xtra work expended in 

i ch a macl not only un 
ly t st operator bt s use- 
d cnerg Su ! Sav- 
t r many other places 
1 the hor that this « light 
) re ibly expe! d d 
O ual importance \ the diffi- 
url yr of the machine are the trou- 

) | result from gummed oil, dirt, 

l ia macl will stitch it can 

) d itter how hard it runs, but 

i to stitch, what then? It ts 
that a great many of the com- 

yr macl troubles are due 

to t colle n of dirt and lint. You 

i nn icl es on which ti » goods 

do not feed, which skip stitches and 

h b k thread 
B ( uu cond n the machine, 
or call in a rvice man, give 
macl 1 chance clean it. You 





Oiling points on stand—on all ma- 
chines you will find on the stand, 
five or six bearings. 


will be surprised to see that most of 
your troubles have disappeared. Not 
always, of course, for sometimes the 
trouble is due to wear, breakage or mis- 
idjustments, but 9 times out of 10 a 
rd cleanyng will help. 
Che equipment necessary to clean a 
ving machine is easily obtained; a 


screw driver, a small brush, a squirt can 





fill kerosene, some cloths and a 
pic he bottom of which should be 
cov d wi th kerosene. 

E on remove the upper thread and 
t huttl vith bobbin Place these 








By F. G. BEHRENDS 


in the machine drawer. Everything 
else that is removed from the machine, 
plates, necdle, presser foot, Cre., 
in the,kerosene in the 
pie tin. There are two reasons for this 
precaution, first, the parts will not 
easily lost and second, you can quickly 
tell, when the pie tin again empty, 
that you have replaced on the machine 
all parts which you removed. 

Next, out the needle 
off the pressure foot. (figure No. 1.) Be- 
the presser foot, there are certain 
nickled plates. On the long shuttle ma- 
will slide toward you (front 
bed slide) one away from you and one, 
through the corrugated feed 
works, can be removed only after taking 
out the Figure No. 1. Remove 
these plates and place them in the kero- 


screws, 
should be placed 


be 


is 


take and take 
low 
chines one 


which 


screw. 


sene. On the round bobbin machines, 
one plate will usually open to the left, 
while the one under the presser foot 
can be removed only after the serews 
are taken out. 

Examine around the feed. Do you 
find any lint or dirt? If you do, remove 
it all with the aid of a tooth pick, hair 


pin or other small instrument. Be sure 





you get all of the dirt from around the 
feed. This is very important. Now take 
your brush and flush out around the 
feed with kerosene. Do not be sparing 
of the kerosene 

Next, tip the head back and with the 
brush saturated with kerosene thorough- 
Iv clean all parts underneath. 

A sewing machine is similar to other 
machines in that it contains number 
Fig. 3—Oiling points at the front of the 

machine—Not only should oil be 
placed in the oil holes, but also on 
the presser bar, needie bar and 
thread take up lever. 
of bearings A bearing is where two 
surfaces rub against one another; some 
times one flat piece slides over another, 
or one piece turns within another. At 
each of these places, since there is rub- 
bing, there is friction and accordingly 
there is need for lubrication 

I would suggest that vou now get 
down in front of your machine and 
slowly run the treadle by hand. How 
manv bearings do you find on the 
stand? Five? Six? Examine the treadle 
as it runs. There is a bearing at each 
end. Notice the rod that connects the 
treadle with the band Wheel. It rubs 


This makes four bear- 
ings. Examine the large band wheel. 
As it rotates, it must turn on its sup- 
ports so here we find either one or two 
more bearings according to the make 
of the machine. This makes a total of 
either five or six bearings. (Fig. No. 2). 
Look closely at the bearings of the 
large band wheel. Do you find any cot- 
ton threads wound about either of these 
bearings? Threads caught here are one 
of the most common causes for a ma- 
chine running hard—Naturally, they 
should be removed, if present. 

Now return to the of 
chine, locate the oil holes Fig. 
and clean each out with a pin. Take 
the squirt can filled with kerosene and 
put a liberal quantity in each oil hole. 
each of the bearings 


at each end too. 


the ma- 
No. 3, 


top 


Do the same on 
previously located on the stand of the 
machine, Fig. No. 2. Slip on the belt 
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Keeping the Sewing Machine Running 


The Fourth of the Series on Its Care ana Adjustment 


and run the machine for a few minutes. 
The kerosene will work in the oil holes, 
loosen and flush out the dirty gummed 
oil from those bearings which cannot 
be reached with the brush. As the ma- 
chine runs, clean the bobbin winder and 
squirt the kerosene in the oil holes sev- 
eral times. As the needle bar works up 
and down, put plenty of kerosene around 
it and in the opening through which the 
thread take up lever operates.—Run the 
machine, all told, at least five minutes, 
then stop and with a cloth wipe all 
parts as dry as possible; the top, under- 


neath the head and the stand. 
to replace 


You are now ready any 





Fig. 4—Oiling points in base of machine— 
Notice how many more places are 


indicated than there are oil holes 
provided. 
parts you may have removed 

Put back the presser foot, needle and 
plates. 

After cleaning a machine with kero- 
sene as described, it is very essential 
that it be thoroughly oiled with ma- 
chine oil. Of course, you should put 
oil in all of the oil holes, (fig. No. 3) 
and on the bearings of the stand, (fig. 
No. 2). Then tip the head back. Prop- 
er oiling of the under side is very ime 
portant. You will note that very few 
oil holes are provided yet there are 
many bearings here that need oil (fig. 
No. 4). Slowly rotate the hand wheel 
and observe the worki: the parts. 
Oil should be placed wherever two 
pieces rub. Oil under h carefully and 
thoroughly. 

Che job of cleaning and oiling is fine 


ished.—One caution still needs mention- 


ing. If all of the kerosene used in clean- 
ing has not evaported from the bearing 
surfaces by the time you oiled the bear- 
ings with machine oil, it will cut out 
the fresh oil just put in. Because of 
this danger, any machine, cleanea as 
described, should be thoroughly oiled 


again after the lapse of a few days or 
before using the machine for any Iength 
of time. 


Use Good Lubricating Oils 


The question as to the proper oil to 
use should always receive careful cons 
sideration. Every oil is not suitable for 
use in a sewing machine. Because one 
oil serves admirably in a certain mae 
chine for which it is intended is no guar- 
antee that it will give equally satisface 
tory service in another, in fact, it may 


be entirely unfit for use in the latter 
case. The safest recommendation that 
I can make, in order to avoid those 


trouble resulting from gummed oil, is 
to use a good oil, such as that furnished 
by each sewing machine manufacturer 


suitable for his particular machines. 
A. *915, by the Singer Mang 
All gights reserved for 
all countrics. 


Copyright U. S. 
facturing Co. 


Do You Know That— 


A goou vacuum cleaner prolongs thé 
life of a rug because it removes the ems 
bedded dirt which cuts the fibers of the rug 
ana wears it out. 

* 


Sa 


After your flour sifter is used up, it 
is still fine to boil eggs in, fill and set 
in boiling water, and remove them all at 
once. 

* * © 

A little oil and grease now may savé 

a lot of sweat later. 
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Egegless 


That Have Been Tested 1n the 3-A Kitchen 


HE following eggless cake recipes have 
been submitted by two of our sub- 
scribers and having been tested in our 
Testing Kitchen have been considered 
worthy of passing on to you. 
Applesauce Cake 
1 cup applesauce cup tiny raisins 
¥> cup drippings, (or 2 teaspoons baking 
butter) if butter powder 
use no salt. 1 teaspoon soda. 
41 cup sugar—heaping Flavor as desired 
1 teaspoon corn with spices 
starch. One half '2 teaspoon salt. 


Cream the applesauce, shortening, sugar, 
raisins and corn starch after dissolving 
the soda in the applesauce. Mix or sift 
the baking powder in the flour and use 
enough flour to make quite a thick batter. 
I use the best bread flour for all cakes and 
cookies.—C.R. 

This applesauce cake bakes a beautiful 
golden brown. As you already know 
Applesauce cakes keep fresh for a long 
period. 

Spice Cakes 
41 cup sour milk 1 heaping teaspoon 


1 cup sugar—heaping cinnamon 
Y2 cup drippings (or '/2 teaspoon allspice 
butter) Yq teaspoon cloves 

4 teaspoon soda dis- '2 teaspoon salt 
solved in two Ve cup dried currants 
spoonfuls’ cold Yq cup tiny seediess 
water. raisins 

2 teaspoons baking - tablespoon corn 
powder starch 


Cream all together, and add enough 
flour to make a very thick batter. Drop 
from spoon a ways apart on a well greased 
tin, and bake in a moderate oven. Sprinkle 
liberally with sugar over the top of the 
cakes, before baking, or if not, one can 
ice them.—C. R 

The batter of these cakes should be quite 
stiff as indeed all drop cookie batters 
should be. 

Coffee Cakes or Coffee Loaf 


41 cup New Orleans 3 level teaspoons 
molasses soda, dissolved in 
4 cup = granulated, a little cold water 
sugar Y2 teaspoonful salt 
Ve cuP drippings from 1 heaping teaspoon 
pork 


cinnamon 
9 tablespoonful vine- 1 level teaspoon 
gar (strong) ginger 


Cream all together thoroughly, and add 
on full cup of boiling hot coffee. Mix 
through quickly and add flour in which is 
mixed a spoonful of cornstarch, to make 
a very thick batter. Drop from spoon for 


Recipes 


cakes, or, place in a shallow pan for a 
loaf. This makes a very large loaf. Bake 
in moderate oven.—C. 

This recipe 1s adiciens for a sarge 
family. If you are particularly fond of 
molasses flavor, you will be thoroughly 
satisfied with this cake. 


Milk Weeds 

OW many of you have ever cooked 
the early tender shoots of the milk- 
weed as you cook asparagus? It makes a 
delightful addition to the early spring 
menu. As the weed grows, developing 
leaves, they are delicious served as greens. 
Again, the young flower buds make ex- 
cellent greens. The flowers are always 
enjoyed by the bees and after all this bene- 
fit, there remains the silky down. If the 
pods are gathered first before freezing 
they are easily opened, the seeds removed 
and the down taken from the core. Put 
this down in a tick to dry, being sure to 
keep well stirred and you have the filling 
for a very soit pillow, and you nearly 
eradicated the pest. Mrs. B. E. B. 





That Old Floor 


MY soft-wood floor required a great 
deal of labor to keep in any sort of 
order, besides giving my otherwise pleasant 
kitchen a bleak and bare look. 
Lacking the “needful” for expensive 
linoleum, we purchased 3-ply rubber roof- 
ing. When this was laid on the floor and 
given three coats of good floor paint, our 
floor was complete. 

Our kitchen is finished in light oak, so 
we made the floor golden brown. Now 
it takes only a few moments to mop up 
my attractive floor. 

This floor has been in constant wear, 
with the stepping of six pairs of feet for 
four years, has only had one coat of paint 
since the first treatment, and is still in 
good condition. The saving in labor, 
scrub-brushes and soap has paid for it 
many times, besides the improvement in 
appearance of the room.—Mrs. C. L. P., 
Canada. 








Two Frocks That Are Simple and Summer-y 


im sizes 


40 inch 


ribbon. 


year size 





TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly and 
correctly and enclose with correct remittance in stamps or coin (although coin 
is sent at own risk). Send all orders to Pattern Department, American Agricul- 
turist, 461-4th Avenue, New York City. Ad@ 12c for one of our Summer Fash- 
ion Catalogues. 


Pattern 2668, with 
its graceful side fiares 
and curving lines is a 
joy to make because it 
ts so simple. Made of 
@ figured summer silk 
or of cotton broadcloth 
the semi-teilored effect 
ts maintained. It cuts 


38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2% yards of 


2% yards of 2 inch 


structions with pattern. 
Price 13c. 


Pattern 2718 is sim- 
plicity stself but ts ex- 
tremely smart for jun- 
tor gwls. 
dainty figured challis or 
one of the mew flower- 
ed dimities, this little 
frock portrays the spir- 
% of summer. It cuts 
im sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. The 8 


yards of 32 or 36 inch 
material with % yard 
of 36 inch contrasting. 
Price 13c. 
















16 years, 36, 


material with 


Complete in- 


Made of «a 


requires 1% 
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Now you can have hot water 


ITH this simple, new method of installing a New Per- 
fection Kerosene Water Heater you can now have hot 
water at all times. Even if you do not have water pressure or 


gas you can still have hot water for 


“Father’s” shave in 5 


minutes and aplenty for the bath or the dishes in twenty- 


five minutes more. 


Simple New Installation 


If your home is without running water, simply install* the 
New Perfection Kerosene Water Heater (write for booklet). 
A three-way valve must be attached to the water pipes 
leading from the boiler to the kitchen pump. 


Want hot water? Turn the valve, then pump. Want cold 


water? Turn the valve back. 


If you have water pressure in your home the New Perfection 
Kerosene Water Heater may be attached to the storage tank 


in the usual way. 


At Low Cost 


Your plumber can supply you with any of the four reasonably- 
priced models of the New Perfection Kerosene Water Heaters, 


The one pictured is Model 411, a new 
efficient water heater with Double 
Copper Heating Coils and Double- 
Wall, Fast “Cobalt” Blue Chimney 
Burner which, due to its construction, 
provides an added flame of intense 
heat beneath the water coils. And 
remember, all New Perfection Water 
Heaters burn clean Socony Kerosene 
—the economical fuel. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 


26 Broadway 


*Your nearest plumber 
can install it. 


\ {I 








ECTION 


Kerosene Water Heaters 
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SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 
















































































“fe SMALL WHITE off-grade beans free from 
ea ese Classifie 8 PSs ace Pete 
pigs. I'wenty dollars per ton H. F. SNYDER, 
" Churchville, N. Y 
Classified Advertising Rates 
A DVERTISEMENT re inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
éf It u 1 pe r nis $1 per week cates of i ted s, all series. L. F. THORN 
G ta me wor tial, abbreviatior nd whole number, including name and FON, Din Pa 
idress -—:* B. j es, 4 E. Main § Mount Mor N. .”’ counts 4 lev 
wor ; ; seacheetle cee pene MAIL YOUR KODAK FILMS to us; we de- 
Place your w by following the style of the advertisements on this page velop roll, make 6 good prints and return for 
° . _— c « or st pss COWIC STUDIO, 10% S. 
The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell Fountain Ay A, Springfield, Ohio 
E . Yok DIRECT FROM MILL—Pure Jersey Glove 
— Advert orders 1 reach our Silk. By S %.  Satisfact tara? 
office i New York ( r e nd M iy previous | teed or 1 , te Es CO 
to e of ( - the e schedule Because of | D. for Vest, B ners, S $5 
the w rate s t friends, I r money order must a mpany your $ $7, 2 ) vard. 
order ONYX EXTILE MILLS ~ we 
AGENTS WANTED EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS | ,JiOMESPUN. CHEWING OR SMOKING 
rARY ¢ ( 7 I’r . | ‘ f 5s so wenty ) Satisf n Gu int 1 Pipe 
: EW : “agg ag Oot on wkite tam | free. P UNITED FARMERS 
“ : eon er - . . > OF KENTI KY, Paducah, K 
w ' > | 
; sgh lig | GUARANTEED TOBACCO; Chewing. or 
. C W. A. LAUVER, Me-| smoking 5 a es oe 
t 1 nt i g z 
Ne te ' ~ | ASSOCIATION, Maxon Mills, Kentucky 
CATTLE | BABY CHICKS t our | EMPIRE | 
A IERY, t N. Y.. CASH PAID for Dairy I rue Certifi 
= | cat f All series. GEO. H 
« kK ( is pure b | PHELPS, 4 St., O ime 7 
] I Na sett | 
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ORODON NORTON 
ng Isl 1 Real E 


tate 


\NTAGH, (L. I.) N. Y. 


CABBAGE PLANTS open field grown from 
best strains of seed, varieties I ulhead, Copen- 
hag Marke Success 1 utcl 
magan Market, Succe m, Flat -Dutch, Drum 
Head and Wakefields $1.00 per thousand, quan- 
tities more than ten thousand 75 cents, thousand 








ny quantity, nice large ts, by mail or ex- 
h , 1 * Mans . + 
charges colle Cauliflower $4.00 thous- 
n l varieties field grown tomato plants free 
t yrompt shipments $1 ) thousand any 
quantit Ss teed rr mon T - 


: , tistaction guarantee: 
funded RIVERSIDE PLANT FARM, Frank- 
~~ % 





CABBAGI I a 
me thousand $1.00, ten thousand $9.00, twenty 
thousand $1 ), fifty isan ert ty 
ired thousand $75.00 cash F.O.B. 
mail. Tomato plants open field g 
ease $1.50 tl - ans 


cts. hundred, $4.00 thous | Prompt shipment 





satisfaction guar o 
DIXIE PLANT CO., Frar 








FLOWER and Vegetable Plants Prepaid, 36 
arlet Sage, $1; 36 Verl is, Mixed colors, $1; 
50 Aste isst. colors, Transpat , $i 2 

ters, $1: 200 Tomato, $1 ) Cabbage, $1: Cauli« 





rs, 


flower, 90 cts. per 100 strong lant Catalog 


Wat. P. YEAGLE, Bristol, Pa., Dept. A. 





CABBAGE PLANTS—Wakefields, Ballhead, 
latd h, Su n, ¢ nhagen, Market 0, 
; 1000, $1.75 postpaid. $1.00 per 1000 cash 
QO. B. Franklin Satisfaction guaranteed J. 
{. SCOTT, Franklin, Va 





CABBAGE AND TOMATO PLANTS. Wakes 
read, Iutch, Su ! 


field Bal Flatd Copenhag- 
en, Market, ‘Tomato, Stor imi Baltimore, 0, 
$1.25; 1000, $2.00 postpaid. Cauliflower $4.90, 
] Satis t gt ante OAKDALE 








EARLY COPENHAGEN MARKET and Dagp- 






































nA ceaataaes - bagi York State farm I \ MID-| ish Ballhead Cal ' lune 
VD le, Pa WEST HOMESEEKERS SERVICE BUREAU, }| toth to Tuly 15th. er thousand. C. I. STAR 
Marshfield, W FORD, R. 3, Cortland, N. ¥ 
\—I Ss 2 f FOR SALI ’ fa 2 stoc 2 WAYNE County Grown, 1 ted and Uerti- 
| oat - Oe ho »_ tool é I, ) ous fied, Wells R Kidney Seed B Write for 
> 5 ! : >| RALPH WHEATON, Killawog, N. ¥ npl HW. G. CHAPIN, Ly >. Sa 
( \ IN \ P > “ " ana : 
‘ VEGETABLI PLANTS—READ NOW— 
| PRINTING eae aadte 1 dee ee bank Coven Bux cinoe 
NCY Et WAN ):; direct from pro-| BEST PRINTING, LEAST MONEY—Sta- | at $3.00 1000; 1 : 
t R } tioner ‘ tag hutter wr ty Partic s, | ed ts $8.00 per ) i ] ! ly 
LIS! ( S Phila I f HONESTY FARM PRESS, ] I 1 1 Baer, St M ( r 
r \ nt. Printing s . " B CABBAGI ( t 
0) per 1000, Bd t \ ° 
— ficld, Copent en Market Enh » ( ’ 
ee om Summer, All He Early y i 
. oo ae Medium Stem Danish Bal k 
| | Red Dutch and Danish R t 
7c. Per on JULY 1 J | FLOWER AT Rervoted, 
for $2: ) = , 
7 ° ° @ . PEPPERS—Potted §$ ) 
wing to our increase in circulation to OVER 140,000 the 100. Ruby King, B 
I } ' . . | : \ 
Cla ined adv rtising rate will be raised trom sc to 7c a word 
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--— a ||| SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY FOR RATE HOLDERS 
| | vison BEFORE JULY 1 
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‘ | 
os . an Ae Or In order to give our readers an opportunity to protect the 
DOGS AND PET STOCK te a dale (cr ae “et, 
selves on the old rate, any classified advertising orders received 
—_—— ’ - . ° - 
ANGORA ul f vefore July rst for copy to be run in the summer and fall months 
‘ Vr , MAINE PET] ve accepted at sc a word. We must receive vour order bef 


rst, 
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1 , , 461 Fourth Avenue 
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. . ‘ DvD HIGH GRADE CHICKS at prices you can] 5 BOND LETTERHEADS, 500 Bond En- 
to W. Leg., lle.; B. Leg. and| velopes, delivered for $5. Other printing low. 
1A | Barred Rocks and Reds, l3c.; W.| CUTLER’S PRINT SHOP, Chatham, N. Y 
| \ \ ted le less in lots 
> ; } ot os int and safe onc EVERYTHING PRINTED! Write FRANK- 
; : res ect from adv, of sen ‘'! LYN PRESS, Milford, N. 
\ i P List. CHAS. TAYLOR, , ‘ “ 
que Bo ® N _ « | 
( X C.0.D. White, Brown, Buff Leghor SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 
‘ Reds, Barred. White Rocks; 
M i $8.00. CAPPER | CORNELL NO 12 CERTIFIED SEED 
CY, El » & i | CORN for sale. Department of Plant Breeding, 
“ANCONA CHICKS, llc: Rocks, Reds, 10c;| New York State College of Agriculture conduct- 
\ l2c: I horn Heavy Mixed, | ed a germination test on a sample of this corn 
M 1, 2 ONTINENTAL HATCH-| and reported 100% germination. Price $4.00 a 
* —— * | bushel. F. O. RB. Brinkerhoff, Dutchess Co., N. 
a eis een ie! - | Y. HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., 461, 4th 
- ’ ‘ POULTRY SUPPLIES | Ave., New York City 
“TORACCO DUST—Cod Liver Oil Disinfect: | Romane ; ; 
r I ] m Salts. | FINE CABBAGHI T lozen ear- 
i i . 4 want in ly, lat rieties, 300, 7 $ ) 1000, 
\\ GONICK’S 97 | $1.75. Ea iuliflowe r, Sweet Po- 
N ‘ : ¢ . $2 ; 1000, $3.50 pre 
STON oro : \id. Big lots less. Plants well packed satis- 
TURKEYS y managed. | faction guaranteed. MAPLE GROVE PLANT 
Da PB cc oe FARMS, Franklin, Va. 
Y HERBS REMEDY, } : 
~ LA Calif | ONIONS, Beets, Lettuce, $1 per 1000; Cab- 
—_— ---——_ —_—— — —————- = -— | bage, . Kohl Rabi, Brussel Sprouts, $1.25 
> } per a t ll kinds, $2 per 1000; Cauli- 
FARM IMPLEMENTS Gh & Beaty By ig Many Py 
Mr iH soot emnte 1000: Seed st. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, 
—_—- —_——- nik, innectlier seein t. | Pa. 
B 
1 *| “FLOWER, VEGETABLE AND BERRY 
— er ecm | PLANTS Best ties umbine, Phlox 
. . . ek Dee m, BI Heart, Har Ageratun 
C. G. ALDEN, 307 West | ¢ lia, Baby’s B Lilies, Lobelia, Oriet 
I | tal Iceland P Hardy Pink, Hardy Car- 
ua HORSES jr , Hardy I Salvia, Golden Moss, Shasta 
 PAasS pou > IIRKE a | Da Sea Ta Valerian and many other 
EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS he eee ahieae tak tae einen 
—— COAN CHEMICAL CO., B r; Aster, Salvia, Zinnia, Calendula 
| Sr , Cel trawfl Verbena and 
7 1 f { ; Tomato, |} Plant 
. i p e Guest Pai Wid ‘ 
MISCELLANEOUS ie ok “ Pota Siomnire str om -~ ( 
eee \ WANTED—I s e in wool and plants; \ pa th I » roots; Strav 
; W for! R ib Bl v ( berry, C1 
} ALVAHL A. CONOVER Leb-| ¢ 1 Ca free HAR 


















— 
CAULIFLOWER, Cabba 
mato plants Field grown, | ot 
safe delivery guaranteed \ ts, 
‘Catskill { Long Island S ‘ i xtra 
I ] I t, $4.50 per ) w”, 
$2 } ? ”) $s] ! ‘ 
Balilhead, Co; . 
V All Head I! yy = ° 
1, Farly and Late Flat Dutch, S 
Ballhead, Savoy nd Red Dan Stones 
yer 1000 00, $1.40 0 $1.20 100, 
mg Island Improved Brussels Sprouts, 
$2.50 per 1000; 500, $1.75; 00, $1.50; 200, 


$1.25: 100, $1, Tomato plants, Bonny Best, John 
Baer, Matchless and Stone . 
Sprouts. Send for list of all plan 

ness done on Sunday F. W ROCHELLE & 
SONS, Chester, 








VEGETABLE PLANTS—FINI FIELD 
GROWN STOCKS. 25-million now ready for 
late setting. CABBAGE: Copenhagen Market, 
Golden Acre, Waketields, Succession, Flat 
Dutch and Danish Ballhead. 300, $1.00; 500, 
$1.25; 1000, $2.00 Prepaid. Express collect 10,- 
000, $10.00. Tomato Plants, leading varieties 
same price. CAULIFLOWER: Early Snowball 


nd Dwart Erfurt: 300, $2.00; 500, $3.00; 1000, 
$4.50 repaid, Express collect 5000, $17 50; 
10,000, $30.00. Pepper, 500, $3.00 1000, $4.50 


prepaid. Express collect 10,000, 
Potato $3.00 thousand; 10,000, 
planted Pepper and Tomato Plants, 100, $1.25; 
500, $4.00, 10000, $6.50 Prepaid. Express collect 
10,000, $50.00 Cash. Prompt shipments, and 
entire satisfaction absolutely guaranteed or mone 
*y refunded. 20 years growing plants. Ship- 
city half mull per day. J. P. 


ng pa ) 0 r i ” pc 
OUNCILL COMPANY, Franklin, Va. 


$35.00. Sweet 
$25.00. Trans- 


€ 
t 
I 
{ 








rOMATO PLANTS—Ear! Stone, Bonnie 
Best, Greater Baltimore, Red Rock. Five varieties 
Cabbage, three Collard. Celery, Lettuce, Beets, 
Onions, Brussels Sprouts. Postpaid 100, 30¢; 
10, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. Not prepaid 


5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $8.00. Ruby King Pepper. 
Egg Pla Postpaid 100, 40c; 300, $1.00; 1,000, 


it ’ 
$2.25. Moss Packed. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
D. F. JAMISON, Summerville, 5. C. 





MILLION VEGETABLE PLANTS Cabbage 
J Succession late flatdutch, 


Copenhagen, Wakefield, 
” 





Danish Ballhead 300, $1.00; 0, $1.25: 1000, 
$2.00 postpaid; 19,000, $10.00 Express lomato 
Plants, Greater Baltimore, Stone, Matchless. 
Same price as Cabbage. Ruby King Pepper 
pla 500, $2.00; 1000, $3.50 Postpaid. Satis 


factory guaranteed IDEAL PLANT COM- 





10 MILLION Cabbage, tomato and collard 





plants. 12 Early and Late varieties. $1.00 thous- 
and: 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, - $7.50 Cauhflower 
and sweet po », $3.00; 10, ), $25.00 Pepper 
$2.50: 10,000, $20.00. "Prompt shipments delive 


Ir 
ered safely anywhere 
COMPANY, Franklin, \ ; 
Afditional Classified Ads on opposite 
page 


ARMERS SUPPLY 
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Service 


Bureau 


Beware ot Deaiers Who Promise Too Much 


“1 am writing you relative to a party 
doing business, as it would seem, very un- 
satisfactory to those who have. shipped 
them eggs. | shipped 60 doz. eggs on 
4-1-26, to Stanton Produce Exchange, 173 
Ludiow St., New York City. | mailed a 
letter to the same address which was re- 
turned unclaimed, made inquiry from 
freight agent, relative to shipment and 
they in reply state eggs received 4-2-26, 
delivered 4-3-26 to 181 East Houston 
Street. On May 24, | wrote this address, 
the same was returned unclaimed the 25th 
of May. What | would like to know is if 
there is any possible way to locate the 
company as it now seems they are doing 
business falsely.’ 


Wr are sorry to say that there is noth- 
ing to be done to get the money 
due from the Stanton Produce Exchange. 
We have any number of such complaints 
which result from shippers consigning their 
products to firms which are not known 
to them, simply because they are offered 


The experiences of the Delaware and 
Pennsylvania shippers, who consigned eggs 
to the Klein Dairy Products Company and 
to the Stanton Produce Exchange, only 
emphasizes the necessity of repeating our 
warning to shippers, the fact that they 
are merely courting financial loss when 
they ship to unknown receivers or re- 
ceivers of questionable backing. There 
are sufficient agencies at the present time 
to supply the shipper with all of the in- 


formation necessary to insure the proper 
handling of the consignment. 
Our Guarantee 
S our subscribers know, we guar 


Befere ad- 
paper 
effort 


advertisers 
advertiser to our 
investigation im an 


aniece our 
mitting any 
we make an 
ourselves and our _— sub- 
Occasionally, how 
ever, in spite of 








a few cents over the market price. Both tO msure — 

the Department of Farms and Markcts scribers against fraud. 
and the AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST are 

continually calling A. A. INSURANCE INDEMNITIES PAID 


to the attention of 

farmers the risks Irving Gardner, 

they are taking in Wm. Recar, West Chazy, N. Y. 
shipping to mer- “m. E. Upton, 

“tet 8 , i Will Stanton, Locke, 

chants) who are Mrs. Florence Keif, 

not licensed = and Y. (Estate of Son) 

bonded. We ask Wm. Storrs, Holcomb, N. 


DURING MAY 
Hartwick, N. Y. 


Dolgeville, N. Y. 


Frances Montgomery, 
¥. 


our best efforts, 
a dishonest ad- 
vertiser gets in. 
When this happens 
57.14 it is our bad luck 
N. Y. - 30.00 and not yours for 
have had 
with 


Alexander, N. ° 
REL EER 1000.00 if you 
- 100.00 any dealings 


. a ° 
Monticello, N. them you can de- 


-m spitstent we OS ee 0.00 
write us before 8B. B. Davenport, Burnside, N. Y. 61.43 pend upon us to 
shipping to any Walter Gardner, Tully, N. Y. ...... 40.00) raichte at- 
. uf . M. R. Bresee, Hartwick, N. Y. .... 67.86 traighten the mat 
nrm Peter Kofod, Ashville, N. Y. ...... 130.00 ter out. Thomas 
The Stanton Michael LaBar, Blairstown, N. J. 20.00 ? € Leaven- 
~ 20.00 pean = «(OT -eaven 
Produce Exchange & E- Mingus, Andover, N. ¥Y. .... ; worth, Kansas. was 
: E. e Lilley, Conewango Valley, 'N. vorth, Nansas, We 
has recently come - hs a viah pees ona eeben bashes seacess 25.00 such an advertiser. 
to light as one of Rabt. J. McWhorter Estate, Salem, |=, We thought you 
the most flagrant zelda Miller, W. Albany, N. Y. .... .0U might be interested 
violators of all the Emma Miller, W. Albany, N. Y., R. 40.60 


ethics of business. 


John McCloe, Nicholson, Pa. 


30.00 in the following 








Sherman Judd, DeRuyter, N. Y. .... 32.86 letter as to how 
lt seems that one Frank B. Colburn, Westfield, N. Y. 10.00 

Samuel Klein was Samuel Jones, Watervliet, N. 87.14 we settled the 
4 Dan Wm. Peterson, Girard, Pa. ... 80.00 lai f > f 
he } : . , claim of one oft 

the head « f Klien S John Jaduizycz, Newport, N. Y. .. 10.00 ape ee oa 
Dairy Products R. J. Hatchkiss, Sinclairville, N. Y. 10.00 Our subscribers oa 
Company, Prev- , ————= cause of this 
wusly, it is said, $1987.14 man’s dishonesty. 
he operated — the Here is the letter: 


i Star Dairy of 219 Rivington Street, 
but was unsuccessful. In July 1924, Klein 
moved irom Rivington Street to E. 
Houston Street. It is understood that he 
leit a trail of bad debts behind him. 

\ttempts to determine the ownership of 
the Klien business of late have tended 
to confuse matters. He claims that he 
sold his business to Samuel Kasoff, but 
it happens that Kasoff is Klien’s father- 
in-law. Later on, Klien opened up around 
the corner under the name of the Stan- 
ton Produce Exchange. This is just 
around the corner from Kasoff’s store, 
which has been closed tor sometime. 

It now develops that the man who has 
been soliciting shipments of eggs for the 
Stanton Produce Exchange and obviously 
working for Klein, is one Simon Jacobs, 
who was formerly employed as a sales- 
man and solicitor of a local butter and 
egg concern which several years ago, made 
one of the most spectacular failures that 
the trade has ever seen. 

Jacobs was particularly active in the 
Stat of Delaware. In soliciting business 
in that State, he promised that checks 
would be mailed direct from the main of- 
fice as soon as the eggs were received and 
in most cases offered from two to three 
cents per dozen over the price that ship- 
pers were regularly receiving at the time. 
Receipts were produced by the Express 
Company to show evidence of delivery, 


but these reccipts were signed by some 
person who cannot be located. Penn- 
sylvania egg producers have also been 


shipping to both concerns and receiving 
no returns. 

For a while it was impossible to locate 
Jacobs, who apparently solicited shipments 
for both the Stanton and Klein outfits. 
However, it has been learned recently that 
he is confined in the Workhouse of the 
Raymond Street jail in Brooklyn, where 
he is detained on the charge of being a 
disorderly person, having abandoned his 
wife and child and failing to support 
them. When his case came up on May 12, 
he was ordered to furnish a bond of over 
$600 or to serve six months in the Work- 
house. Unable to furnish the bond, he 
had to start serving a sentence. As far as 
we know, he is still in jail. It is claimed 
that Jacobs admits soliciting shipments 
for Klei received $35 a week 










“Received today your letter and check 
for $22.10 which ! had sent to Thomas 
Bean, one of your advertisers for nursery 
stock and for which | am very thankful to 
you for your prompt action In the matter. 
1 hope you will not be fooled again by a 
trick advertiser. Enclosed you will find 
one dollar for a year’s subscription for the 
American Agriculturist and hope when the 
year is up ! may again be able to sub- 
scribe. It sure is a pleasure to me to know 
that you people deal squarely with your 
patrons and wish you many years of suc- 
cess as it would have been pretty hard for 
me to loose even that small sum of $22.10." 
—Walter J. Wolf, Coupon, Pa. 





A Title Search 


“l am sending you a letter from M. C. 
Pitman of Vernon, Florida. 1! want your 
advice on it. 1 bought a lot from the St. 
Andrews Bay Railroad and Mining Com- 
pany around 20 years ago. 1! heard it was 
under water and the company broke up 
and therefore | gave It up as lost. The 
other day I got Mr. Pitman’s letter asking 
for the sum of $5.00 for which he would 
arrange a complete record of this land as 
to deed, tax, plat and other necessary data 
for ascertaining the exact status of the 
title. Do you think it would be wise to 
send him this money?” 


reports that any 
M. C. Pitman of 


UR investigator 

money sent to Mr. 
Vernon, Florida, will be wasted. Evi- 
dently this man is simply trying to get 
money with the pretense of searching the 
title of the property and then you would 
get no information in return 





Our Best Pay 


“T received the balance due me today 
with a letter of apology from the com- 
pany. We are very glad to be protected 
by your Service Bureau and are very 
erateful indeed for this adjustment and 
for the promptness you have _ shown. 
Kindly let me know if there are any 
charges.” 





“I received a check for $4.30 from the 
firm against whom you were handling my 
claim. I wish to thank you many, many 
times as I do not think they would have 
sent it if it hadn't been for your Service 
Bureau. I do not know what people would 
do without it. If there are any charges 
please forward bill and will gladly settle 
it. Your paper will always be in our 
home.” 








my Gs My 
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(15) 623 


Here's a mighty good tire 
at a money-saving price 


BUT, branded and guaranteed by Kelly-Springfield. Full 
size, full ply and carefully built throughout. Not skimped 

to sell at a price; all four inch sizes are six ply as against four 

and five ply in the majority of tires in the same price class. 


For the man who wants good, moderate priced tires, Buck- 
eyes are the best tire value on the market today. 


It doesn’t pay to buy tires by mail when you can buy Buck- 


eyes from your local Kelly dealer. 


He can sell them to you 


at prices that will save you money—and you get your tires 


without waiting. 


Take a look at the Buckeye line—fabric, cord and balloon 
cord—the next time you are near the Kelly dealer’s store. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


250 West 57th Street 


New York 


BUCKEYE TIRES 


Built by Kelly-Springfield 
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SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 

VEGETABLE PLANTS. 50 acres ready. Fine 
field grown stocks. Special wholesale prices; 
cabbage, tomato and collard $1.00 thousand. Pep- 
per $2.00, Cauliflower and Sweet Potato $2.50. 
Prompt shipments, well packed to carry any- 
where. OLD DOMINION PLANT COMPANY, 
Franklin, Virginia. 








MILLIONS Cabbage and Tomato plants all 
standard varieties 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1000, 
$1.75 postpaid, 10,000, $10.00 express.  Satis- 
factory guaranteed. H. A. LANKFORD & 
SON, Franklin, Va 





MILLIONS Cabbage and Tomato plants $1.25 





per 1000, good plants and prompt shipment. H. 
A. LANKFORD COMPANY, wholesale grow- 
ers, Franklin, Va. 

YELLOW YAM Sweet Potato plants $3 


thousand. New Stone Tomato $1.85 thousand. 
Z. T. NICHOLS & SONS, Waynesburg, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP: We have 
able-bodied Jewish young men, mostly without 
experience, who want farm work. If you need 
a good, steady man, write for an order blank. 
Ours is not a commercial agency. We make no 
charge. THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY, INC., Box A, 301 E. 14th St., New 
York City. 











WOMEN’S WANTS 


BARREL LOTS Slightly — Crockery, 
Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Glassware, ete. 
Shipped direct from Factory to Consumer, Write 
for particulars. E. SWASEY & CO., Portland, 

ane, 

PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house- 
hold package, bright new calicoes and _percales. 
Your money’s worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 

WOOLENS. Materials for ladies’ wear direct 
from factory. Write for samples and mention 
garment planned. F. A. PACKARD, Box A, 
Camden, Me. 














es 20-30-40 qt. 
sizes 
We sell only 
makes of high 
quality — yet 
our prices are 
reasonable. 


Progressive 
dairymen have 
bought sup- 
Plies and 
€ qui p ment 
from us siace 
1889. 


aie 
J. S. BIESECKER 
Creamery, Dairy and Dairy Barn 
Equipment 
59 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK CITY 








EE 








Free Ca talog | in colors explains 


how you cau save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, al: also steel or wood wheels to @& 
any running 
ar. Send for 


Electric Wheel Ce. 
2 Elm St., Cuiney. Ue 





solicit orders from their neighbors. 
and — 





Binder Twine 


in Five and Eight Pownd Balls ; 
Best quality guaranteed. Farmer Agents wanted @ 
Write us for dreular 
We have a special offer for you. 
Bert & Sons, Box 20, Melrose, Ohle 
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| QUALITY BABY CHICKS sisi... "wi 


bone Incubators. Pure Bred Stock. Reduced prices. 
Thousands hatching daily. All year around. July Hatched. 
Leghorns, White, Brown, Buff, Black ....$12.00 per 100 
Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Minoreas . 14.00 “ 100 
White Wvandotte Buff Orpingtor 16.00 ° 100 
Broiler stock, Odds and Ends, Left Overs 10.00 * 100 
, Lower prices on large quantities. Live delivery guaranterd. 
‘ Postage prepaid. Good chicks at fair prices Satisfaction 
! Safe delivery guar Another guaranteed. Send for folder or call at our hatchery. Your 

— by —— pareet post ‘I I % inspection is invited. Better order at once direct from 
this advertise ement and save time We also do Custom 

hatching. SCHOENBORN’S HATCHERY, 335 Main St., 


NUNDA ‘POULTRY Fant Desk NUNDA, WW. Y ; Big Price Reduction! Saakeneneh N. J. Phone 1604. 


SUMMER PRICE 
June perenne. Chicks BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS SS ee ee 


25 Chicks 50 Chicks 100 Chicks 500 Chicks 1000 Chicks | 5 C. White Leghorns $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 $ 90.00 


ape er 00, Bare ai toe na 8 C SAVE $3.50 $6.50 $12.00 $57.50 $110.00 Rarred Plyn tocks 6.0 11.00 52.50 100.00 
reeds mixed sc. Light Iirveds mixed ve| {| MONEY! Mile Chicks AStLR. 5.00 8.00 S280 70.00 
Order now $1.00 will book your order Cata- SEND IN WHITE LEGHORNS — oe eee of ~ Cle p Facey rs 

THE VALLEY HATCHERY, Ri, Box 8, 


logue on request Our 16th year 
KEYSTONE HATCHERY | YOUR 25 Chicks 90 Chicks 100 Chicks 500 Chicks 1000 Chicks 
D. W. Goodling, Mgr Richfield, $3.25 $6.00 $10.00 $47.50 $90.00 Richfield, Penna. 


ORDER 
BABY CHICKS NOW! Add 3c per chick to above prices for special matings Sturdy Chicks / Quality 
= re floc Leading Breeds Chicks 
| Best Blood Heavy 
Kerr Chickeri a> aigel Inc. | 9' 2c up = Layers 
































and Hatcheric —_- Special 
Chicks 4c less . inducements 
FRENCHTOWN, W. J. SVRACUSE, N Y , for June. Heavy for early orders 
TRENTON, &. 3 SPRINGFISLD, MASS Broifers 10¢: aS 
Address Dept. 10 











paid 
J) W. NACE, BOX 161 RICHFIELD, PA 











PRICES FOR EARLY ogy AND oes HATCHED 


CHICKS W w order for chicks from high ecord and {purebe ed flocks Our chicks are 
ilt 1 vig f e-range her Piace yo wie ! "t m ti wl and ive time, or 
Catalog 100% Live Delive ty Gusrants ed. 

Prepaid Parcel Post for 50 100 500 4000 
4“ Brow? ji But 1 Pere eee 5.50 $10.00 $45.00 §$ 90.00 
5.00 ) 5o.00 190.00 
50 i ‘ 65.00 110.00 
7.00 Au 63.00 120.00 
d Heavy 9c. Assorted Heavy lfc 
Established 1906 


) 100 ; fersey Black Gia gi assorted Light 

White Leghorns or Black Leghorn $6.00 $10.00 7 $90.00 LANTZ HATCHERY. BOX B, TIFFIN. OHIO. 

Brown Leghorns or Barred Rock 6.50 12.00 7 110.00 
t or conas oc 7 9 y 2 

Minoreas, White Rock oe oo NIAGARA CHIX AND DUX CHIX FRO. NORTHERN NEw YORK STATE, 

: wealthy hardy purebred Hoenr tested, 








Minorca White Rocks or White 


Wyandotte 4 25 8.00 | 0 79.5 110.00 : a BIG PRICE REDUCTION . le cee nes MB 


Mixed 2.75 9.00 "9.00 12.50 80.00 
Sate delivery of full count guaranteed Shipped Pareet Post Prepaid Remit 
by check, registered letter or P. 0. money order 

= BOX 29. 
W. F. HILLPO r, FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 
ims ean z x we ones " “ ‘ 
: : ae : l ; ‘ 0.00 


“ 














d rie 
Order today, 


' ! } ’ ‘ ra tl lig iT -4 
NIAGARA POULTRY FARM, RANSOMVILLE, N. Y. 
They cost no more and you can i »el safe. W. R. CURTISS CO., Props. 


REDUCED PRICES | Same i | 
Special Stock ' | . The Carolinian 


“t from page WD) 





IMMEDIATE ag , h ally yl sachin and et ll tobacc rom Nis 


SHIPMENT Moul- ‘Why in Charles Town?’ 
lt re} esidi in your ‘N in Charles Tow I Sir Ane 
ORDERTODAY | j,,,,, , sar meted ' - -w Carey for export. He claims to 
| | traded tor year ith Sir Andrew, 
1ATCHING & BREEL » Cl BOX 1, GIBSONBURG, OHIO that he has more cause than ever to 


a ; ‘ ) { again jo so now th harles Town is one of 


Seccial Season Frices---Our 17th Year 





ar account 


lay for FREE Chick Book. 
HERY Northampton, BUFFALO, WN. Y 
CHICKS IN JUNE AND JULY 


breeder Smith tchea 


humorous 





scems 
be 
to Leep 
quaint 


-* = f ) I ! Nir. . ! 1 I vel Jul 
’ pos mined ’ ( e ‘Te nt to be amusing,’ said Rut- 
free rs a pass n asl ton, hin . who was not easily amused. 
! e¢ ' - P = m= 


NATIONAL CHICKS FARMS Box 408, Mt: flintown, 











